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Mill Mutual Fire Insurance means 
aggressive fire prevention activity, 


a selected group of policyholders 


and economical operation. 
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THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 





Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Fort Worth, Texas 





Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co...............2.....-.:.-sscsscesessese -s000e Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 























Millers Mutual Fire a A iation Alton, IIl. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....................... I ing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co..........................c-cceseceeseseseeeeeeeees Des Moines, Iowa 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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HC 


ECONOMICAL | 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 
Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna——-Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mégr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga——Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 
General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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Calling All Drivers to 


Get More Miles 
Per Dollar 


Any garageman will tell you 
that careful driving saves 
money as well as lives. He 
will point out that careful driv- 
ing decreases wear on both 
the car and the tires — in- 
creases your gas and oil mile- 
age. 


So for your own sake as well 
as for the happiness of others, 
drive safely, and savingly, at 
all times. 





HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Stevens Point, Wisconsin * Organized Under The Laws of Wisconsin 
Licensed In Every State * Offices Coast to Coast 


Providing Select Risks With SAFE SAVINGS On Automobile and Other Lines Of Casualty Insurance 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Containing News and Timely Articles on 
Topics of Live Interest to the Insurance 


World Everywhere 
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Published by 
THE AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 


919 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, IIL. 
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THIS MONTH 
= 


HANGING things around a little 

as to cover, style and contents 
we have embarked on a New Year with 
a few resolutions that we hope will be 
intact for at least an issue or two. We 
hope to give you less of routine and 
more of the unusual, and we feel im- 
pelled to depart, here and there, from 
orthodox magazine procedure and look 
about for new things. Which sets a 
task for ourselves, but let’s see how 
the plan develops. And may we have 
your suggestions ®° We think that this 
month there is quite an array of en- 
gaging ideas in the excerpts printed 
from various speeches and in this re- 
spect we supply a kind of insurance 
Readers’ Digest, which goes also for 
the section devoted to notes * More 
about crop insurance is contained in 
a report on the subject by LeRoy K. 
Smith, Acting Manager of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation ® An ar- 
ticle from the pen of V. N. Valgren 
bearing on the business territories of 
farm mutual insurance companies in 
the United States should, we believe, 
also prove of great interest * The law- 
yer-adjuster controversy provides some 
last minute developments. 


NEXT MONTH 
a 

HAT’S what, or rather, what has 

been in 1938 from the stand- 

point of insurance records will be sum- 
marized for easy reading, and the 
grist of news, including legislative ac- 
tivities, should be very arresting. Prob- 


ably some more Bunk of the Month 
also. 







































































R. L. DANIEL 


Life Insurance Commissioner 
State of Texas 


N ADDITION to his duties as Life Insurance Commissioner, Mr. Daniel is 

Chairman of the Board of Insurance Commissioners of Texas. Prior to his 
most recent appointment to the post by Governor Miriam A. Ferguson in Febru- 
ary 1933, Mr. Daniel served in the same capacity in 1925-27. A native of 
Texas and a lawyer by profession, he has compiled an excellent record in the 
administration of this important office. Commissioner Daniel’s committee 
appointments in the National Association of Insurance Commissioners include: 
fraternal, taxation, valuation of securities, and the special committee to study 
and make recommendations relative to standardization of insurance companies’ 
real estate appraisals and appraisal forms. 
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ECAUSE the idea is one which lends itself readily 
to dramatization, there has long been an effort to 
convince the public that the trouble with this 

country is the existence of too many laws. 

Every magazine editor has waxed indignant in loud 
type on this subject at one time or another. Movie 
directors, trading upon the universal instinct to laugh 
at the woes of the pretentious, have produced short 
features in which a number of offensively respectable 
citizens are carted off to jail for having violated some 
hoary ordinance requiring every adult male to carry 
his musket to church with him. Even the politicians, 
ever alert for an impressive but perfectly safe issue, 
have of late taken to running for office on the promise 
that when elected they will spend all their time re- 
pealing laws. 

The net result of this considerable agitation has been, 
as might be expected, absolutely nothing. It is not very 
easy to get the public thoroughly indignant over 
abstractions. 

It is not the purpose here, however, to add another 
gem to the extensive literature which has grown up 
around our superabundance of laws. Its purpose is to 
call attention to the fact that once again approaches that 
dismal season—the odd-numbered year—when the legis- 
latures of most of our states assemble to propose new 
additions to the volumes of the law; its further purpose 
is to inquire, rather plaintively of course, whether our 
legislatures cannot be induced to devote their time to 
the consideration of fewer and better bills. 

Very soon the legislatures of no less than forty-four 
states will have convened for sessions varying in length 
from a few weeks to six months. In some, more bills 
will be introduced than in others. But it is safe to wager 
that, before the longest session has ended in smoky 
adjournment under a stopped clock, approximately 
50,000 measures of every conceivable sort will have 
been tossed into the legislative hopper. Only a fraction 
of them will be important enough—or unimportant 
enough—to survive the gruelling steeplechase which lies 
between introduction and passage. But some thought 
will have to be given to nearly all of them by harassed 
legislators who have available only about one-tenth of 
the time desirable for the research and analysis which 
consideration of any bill should entail. At the session’s 
end most of the bills will quietly expire in a committee 
room desk-drawer without ever having been put to a 
vote, largely because the legislators were never able to 
get around to them. 

One of the more puzzling aspects of this flood of 
legislation is the reason why so much of it should 
concern insurance. Virtually ten per cent of all legisla- 
tion either deals directly with the business of insurance, 
or affects it indirectly. To the uninitiated it must seem 
that either the insurance companies are cunning male- 
factors greatly skilled in figuring out ways to evade 
existing laws, or that no machinery other than that 
provided in the legislature has been set up to make 
them have some regard for the interests of the public. 

Neither of these suppositions rests on any true foun- 
dation. The successful insurance company, like any 
other successful enterprise which depends upon public 
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acceptance of its product, goes to great lengths to treat 
the public fairly. And if it does not there is plenty of 
law already on the books to cover almost any situation, 
and an insurance commissioner needs only to summon 
up ordinary fortitude to make the offending carrier toe 
the line. 

The briefest study of the character of the mass of 
insurance bills introduced in the past reveals that 
most of them are simply designed to correct some in- 
dividual matter that happens to have come to the leg- 
islator’s personal attention. Perhaps one of his con- 
stituents does not feel that he has been given a fair deal 
by the insurance company against which he thought he 
had a claim. Perhaps a strong pressure group has pre- 
vailed upon a legislator to sponsor a measure which will 
somehow improve its competitive position at the in- 
surance business’s expense. Perhaps—and this is by no 
means uncommon—the legislator himself is a lawyer 
who has lost a case under the law as it stands, and has 
determined so to amend the statute that he will never 
lose a similar case again. 

Few of these bills confer any benefit upon the general 
public, and apply to situations that could be handled 
more effectively by simply calling them to the attention 
of the insurance commissioner. Their danger lies in the 
fact that often their sponsors are almost entirely unaware 
of the complexity of the business of insurance, and of 
the interlocking relationships between a number of fac- 
tors upon which its efficient operation depends. A seem- 
ingly harmless revision in one section of the insurance 
laws may throw out of gear the operation of a dozen 
important regulations of other types. Tinkering with 
the insurance laws piecemeal is distinctly no job for 
the amateur. 

e @ ® 


ww. is the answer to the problem of separating 
necessary insurance legislation from the mass of 
trivial and unnecessary insurance bills that are intro- 
duced at each session? The individual legislator cannot 
very well be prevented from introducing such bills as he 
chooses. Nor can an administrative department of gov- 
ernment undertake to say what insurance legislation 
should be submitted, lest the cry of usurpation of the 
legislative function be raised against it. The answer 
would seem to lie with the legislators themselves, in a 
voluntary plan of cooperation with the insurance com- 
missioner. Frank conferences between legislators in- 
tending to introduce insurance bills, the insurance 
commissioner, and representatives of each of the types 
of insurance carrier—conferences before and not after 
the bills are introduced—would seem certain to be of 
great help in facilitating the handling of necessary in- 
surance legislation, in developing better methods of 
dealing with small individual abuses, and in giving the 
individual legislator more time for work upon matters 
in which, he and he alone, can act. 

The holding of such conferences before the opening 
of the session would be a further improvement, and 
their arranging well in advance would seem to be one 
of the most constructive functions a good insurance 
commissioner could take upon himself. With representa- 
tives of all types of insurance carriers participating much 
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of the strife which develops during 
the session could be ironed out be- 
forehand and some portion of the 
expense such strife engenders elim- 
inated. 

It is a trifle late for such commis- 
sioners as have not attempted to hold 
such conferences to call them in ad- 
vance of the current sessions. But the 
legislators themselves, by submitting 
bills to advance scrutiny, can avoid 
snowing themselves under a flood of 
bills which do nothing to advance the 
public interest. As a slogan for the 
legislative year of 1939, it is difficult 
to see how “Fewer bills and better 
ones” could be improved upon. 


Pink Explains Savings Bank 
Life Insurance 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE OBJEC- 
TIVES AND THE METHODS OF THE 
“Savings Bank Life Insurance” sys- 
tem just put into effect in the state 
of New York was given in a radio 
address recently delivered by Louis 
H. Pink, New York Superintendent 
of Insurance. After pointing out 
that the idea is not a new one, but 
adopted in Massachusetts thirty 
years ago as the result of a cam- 
paign by Louis D. Brandeis, now 
an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Superinten- 
dent Pink stated: 

The new law permitting savings banks to 
issue insurance in New York became effec- 
tive January 2nd. Since that time approxi- 
mately half a million dollars worth of 
insurance has been issued to some five hun- 
dred individuals. It is entirely too early to 
measure success but the active interest and 
desire to participate which has been shown 
indicates a public need. 

The law in this state differs in some 
respects from that in Massachusetts and 
I think wisely. The main criticism of the 
Massachusetts plan was that the state gave 
financial assistance to savings bank life in- 
surance as against the chartered companies 
and practically acted as the salesman. Sav- 
ings bank insurance was also favored to 
some extent in taxation. This was consid- 
ered unfair by the insurance industry. It 
is also contended that in Massachusetts 
people of financial ability are the purchasers 
of savings bank life insurance rather than 
the low income groups for whom it is 
chiefly intended. 

We are trying to meet these objections in 
the application of the New York statute. 
There is no tax favoritism. We do not 
intend to make the state a “salesman” for 
savings bank life insurance-in opposition 
to other life insurance companies. On the 
other hand, it is our duty and the Insurance 
Department intends fully to inform and ad- 
vise the public about savings bank life 
insurance. We intend to see to it that the 
experiment is given a fair opportunity to 
prove its worth, 

The law prohibits the hiring of agents. 
The sales campaign should not be carried 
on by the state but by the banks themselves 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


A TRANSPARENT SPLINT THROUGH 
WHICH A DOCTOR CAN SEE A BROKEN 
arm was among the prize-winning de- 
signs in the third annual Modern 
Plastics Competition—Between 20% 
and 40% of all motorists have a de- 
ficient eye which handicaps them— 
The United States now exports more 
toys each year than it imports—The 
tire buyer pays one-third less for tire 
expense per mile today than he did in 
1929—According to Dept. of Agri- 
culture figures, approximately 100,- 
000,000 cattle, sheep, lambs and hogs 
are dressed in this country each year 
—Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation points out that the cost of a 
low priced auto to the buyer would 
approximate $15,000 were it built the 
way the average house is assembled 
—80 times every second someone in 
the United States punches a hole in 
a can of evaporated milk—N.F.P.A. 
reports that fire extinguishers and 
other first aid appliances put out 75% 
to 90% of all fires—Cars built in 
1925 had 8,000 parts as compared 
with approximately 15,000 parts in 
the modern automobile— A news 
commentator says Federal Wages and 
Hour Law has had the effect of 
eliminating watchmen from payrolls, 
thus creating insurance problems— 
More than 143,000,000 trees have 
been planted on the 1500 community 
fcrests in the United States since 
1910—Yale University scientists re- 
port that 1000 feet of distance and 
10 seconds of time are required by 
average motorists for passing at fifty 
miles per hour. 


Robertson, Missouri Superin- 
tendent, Dies Suddenly 


GEORGE A. S. ROBERTSON, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF INSURANCE OF MISSOURI, 
was found dead in his home in Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, on January 2. His 
physician attributed death to a heart 
attack. Burial took place in Marshall, 
Missouri, his former home. 

Mr. Robertson, who was 44 years 
old at the time of his death, had 
served as Superintendent since Oc- 


tober, 1937, when Governor Stark 


appointed him to the post to succeed 
R. E. O’Malley. 


The late Superintendent was a vet- 
eran of the World War, having 
served as an army aviator. Prior to 
his first connection with the Missouri 
Insurance Department as Chief Dep- 
uty to Superintendent O’Malley dur- 
ing the administration of Governor 
Guy M. Park, Mr. Robertson had 
been in the insurance agency field in 
Marshall. 


Mrs. Robertson was in a Kansas 
City hospital at the time of her hus- 
band’s death receiving treatment for 
a fractured left hip suffered New 
Year’s Eve. She was brought to Co- 
lumbia in an ambulance to attend the 
funeral services. 

Surviving Mr. Robertson are his 
widow, Mrs. Virginia Robertson, and 
a daughter, Jane, 8. 


Statement on Proposal to 
Correct Accounting Practices 


THE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT 
MADE BY ALFRED ROTHSCHILD AT A 
conference called by Attorney Gen- 
eral John J. Bennett, Jr., of New 
York, who is expected to make a re- 
port to Governor Lehman containing 
legislative proposals to correct public 
accounting practices. Mr. Rothschild 
represented the New York Credit 
Men’s Association and Risk Research 
Institute, the national association of 
insurance buyers. 


Both the organizations I represent have 
sought for a considerable time to clarify 
the public accountant’s function in connec- 
tion with insurance as it affects the stand- 
ing of the firm whose statement he is pre- 
paring. 

Let me make it clear immediately that 
at no time has there been any intention as 
far as we are concerned of expecting the 
accountant to make a detailed insurance 
survey. It would be altogether unreasonable 
to expect him to be qualified to make such 
a survey. A thorough knowledge of Ac- 
countancy and Tax Procedure represents 
a full sized job for any man. He cannot 
become an insurance expert on the side, as 
it were. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that 
insurance may vitally affect a financial pic- 
ture of a business. Frankly, in our view, 
the importance of this has not always re- 
ceived its full recognition. Accountants 
usually do say something about insurance, 








but there is really no standardized or offi- 
cially recommended procedure. 


Some time ago at the instance of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association dis- 
cussions of this subject were begun. A 
Joint Commitee was appointed. This Com- 
mittee has met a number of times but has 
not yet concluded its work. 


The objective of the Committee was to 
define the proper function of the C.P.A. in 
respect to insurance and to try to work 
out a uniform procedure with regard to 
what should and should not be included in 
the accounting statement which the C.P.A. 
Society could recommend to its members. 

We believe strongly that this is necessary 
in justice to the accountant as well as to 
the other parties involved. When you offi- 
cially limit and clarify responsibility, no 
one has an excuse for not knowing where 
he stands. 

In our view, one of the functions of the 
C.P.A. in the case of a full audit might well 
include the checking of fire insurance pol- 
icies against inventory and the stating of 
the results of that check on the statement, 
making it perfectly clear, however, that all 
that had been checked was the amount of 
the policies and that they were actually in 
force. 

It is conceivable that if such procedure 
had been followed in the McKesson & Rob- 
bins case, the non-existence of certain in- 
ventories listed might have been discovered 
much sooner than it was. It should be 
remembered that such a check of fire in- 
surance in force represents to some extent 
a rough and ready test of inventory values. 
Insurance of non-existent values is, of 
course, possible, but in view of the inspec- 
tion system of fire insurance underwriters, 
it is not in the least likely when values 
running into considerable money are in- 
volved. 

We believe two things should be done: 
(1) The function of the accountant with 
regard to the insurance position of the 
firm whose statement he is preparing should 
be definitely determined. This function, in 
our view, includes such details as the check- 
ing of fire insurance policies against inven- 
tory and real estate values, the checking 
up of Fidelity Bonds and liability policies, 
and the general listing of all policies along 
standardized lines to be agreed upon. (2) 
Since the accountant’s work in this connec- 
tion must definitely stop short of an actual 
detailed insurance survey, the advisability 
of requiring that such a survey by a quali- 
fied insurance expert be furnished in the 
case of all corporations whose securities are 
offered for sale to the general public be 
most carefully studied. 


Both the organizations I represent which, 
as you know, are membership non-profit 
organizations, have given considerable 
thought and study to this subject and it is 
possible, therefore, that they may be of 
help in any further discussions of it. We 
should like to emphasize that we shall be 
only too willing to give such cooperation. 


New Publication on Social 
Legislation 


A NEW SERVICE, THE WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER ON SOCIAL LEGISLA- 
tion, began publication in January 
and will concentrate on Washington 
developments concerning social leg- 
islation such as proposals : 
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To increase Federal aid to dependent 
children from one-third to one-half. 

To equalize old age assistance. 

To provide grants to the states for direct 
relief, transients and Indians. 

To provide medical care. 

To extend the coverage and otherwise 
amend unemployment compensation and old 
age insurance, 

To liquidate W. P. A. 

The News Letter will seek to pre- 
sent the best opinions obtainable as 
to the prospects and significance of 
these proposals. It will concern itself 
more with “off the record thinking” 
and “behind the scenes” situations 
rather than official statements. It will 
also cover amendments suggested by 
state officials and their evaluations 
of amendments from other sources. 
The News Letter will be issued bi- 
weekly while Congress is in session 
with special editions on matters of 
immediate interest at a cost of $5.00 
per subscription. Information on the 
publication may be obtained by writ- 
ing Washington News Letter on So- 
cial Legislation, 1733 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Some Pointers on Prevention 
of Hay Fires 


IN A RECENT ADDRESS DELIVERED AT 
THE CONFERENCE ON FIRE FIGHTING 
in the Country, Union Agricultural 
Meeting, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Harry E. Roethe, Senior Engineer, 
of the Chemical Engineering Re- 
search Division, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soil, United States Department 
of Agriculture, and Secretary, Farm 
Fire Protection and Spontaneous 
Heating and Ignition Committee of 
the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation, gave the following enlighten- 
ing information on hay fires. 


The spontaneous ignition of hay causes 
fire losses on farms in the United States 
of millions of dollars annually. In addition 
to these losses there is the enormous loss 
in feeding value of hay which results from 
the abnormal spontaneous heating of under- 
cured hay in storage without the produc- 
tion of temperatures sufficiently high to 
cause ignition. This loss is perhaps as great 
or even greater than the fire losses. 

Data compiled by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils from surveys show that al- 
falfa, clover, and soybean hays are espe- 
cially susceptible to spontaneous heating 
and ignition, although such fires do occur 
in other hays. It appears that barn storage 
is more conducive to severe self-heating of 
hay than storage in stacks. Spontaneous 
ignition occurs in chopped hay as well as 
in unchopped hay. 

Excessive spontaneous heating may occur 
in artificially cured or dehydrated hay if 
control of the moisture content of the fin- 
ished product is poor. There are records of 
cases of excessive heating of chopped hay 
in storage, followed by ignition where rela- 
tively small quantities of the hay came 
from the drier with the high moisture con- 
tent, although the remainder of the hay 
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had been well dried. Hot spots developed 
in the hay in storage, the heating apparently 
occurring in the areas occupied by the hay 
of high moisture content. At some of these 
hot spots charring resulted, and at others 
fire broke out. 

This survey also has shown that a fire 
is most likely to occur in heating hay from 
two to six weeks after the hay has been 
placed in storage. In the cases studied 75% 
of the fires took place from one to eight 
weeks after the hay had been stored. 
Eighty percent of these fires occurred dur- 
ing the months of June (17%), July (26%), 
and August (37%). Included in these re- 
ports were records of several cases of spon- 
taneous ignition which occurred four, six, 
eleven, and twelve months after the hay had 
been stored. It appears, therefore, that in 
some instances, perhaps rare, certain condi- 
tions exist which result in an extended pe- 
riod of abnormal self-heating followed by 
fire many months after storage of the hay. 
High moisture content, large volume and 
dense packing of the mass, a heavy layer 
of grass hay, straw, fodder or bundles of 
grain on top of the mow, are factors that 
may be conducive to prolonged heating. 

Undercured or moist hay stored in large 
piles and hay which has become wet while 
in storage from rain coming through a 
leaky roof, for example, will heat sponta- 
neously. This heating may continue until 
the temperature of ignition is reached. It is 
generally agreed that several agents con- 
tribute to the initial stages of heating, such 
as the respiration of plant cells and the 
action of micro-organisms. These alone 
cannot produce temperatures sufficiently 
high to cause ignition of the hay, however, 
because these agents have become inactive 
at temperatures much below that of igni- 
tion. The question naturally arises, “What 
is it that causes the elevation in tempera- 
ture to the point of ignition of the mate- 
rial?” One possible explanation is that in 
the spontaneous heating of hay at the lower 
temperatures, unsaturated, easily oxidizable 
substances are formed whose oxidation re- 
sults in a further evolution of heat. This 
production of heat may be great enough to 
raise the temperature of the ignition point 
of the hay. 

Losses caused by the spontaneous heating 
and ignition of hay can be minimized by 
the following precautions : 


1. Cure all hay well. A load or a por- 
tion of*a load of undercured hay may 
cause trouble even though the remainder of 
the hay in the mow is well cured. 


2. Do not pack the hay; distribute each 
forkful as evenly as possible over the 
entire surface of the mow. 


3. Do not place straw, fodder, bundles 
of grain, or grass hay either at the bottom 
or on top of mows of alfalfa, clover, or 
soybean hays. 


4. Guard against wetting of hay in stor- 
age from a leaky roof or open doors and 
we 


Aerate hay as much as possible imme- 
diately after it has been stored. 

6. Avoid, if possible, wide, deep mows. 

In removing hay which has reached an 
advanced stage of heating, several addi- 
tional precautions should be observed: 

Be careful in walking on hay near highly 
heated areas. The footing may be treach- 
erous because of charring and sinking of 
some of the hay. 

Avoid breathing the gases from hot 
areas and flues. Arrange for the inside 
work to be done in frequent shifts in order 
that the workmen may have as much fresh 
air as possible 

Transport the hay a safe distance from 
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the barn and other buildings, preferably to 
an open field; it may ignite later. 


Ray B. Lucas Appointed 
Missouri Superintendent 


FORMER SUPREME COURT JUDGE RAY 
B. LUCAS OF BENTON, MO., HAS BEEN 
appointed to the position of State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance to succeed 
George A. S. Robertson, who died re- 
cently. The appointment was an- 
nounced by Governor Lloyd C. Stark 
on January 6. 

The new Superintendent is 48 
years old, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and holds a degree 
of Jurum Doctor from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He has been an at- 
torney for the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation and for the Bureau of 

siological Survey, has represented 

the State Highway Department on 
several occasions and has served as 
special judge in the Circuit Courts of 
Scott and Mississippi Counties. Last 
September he was appointed to the 
Supreme Court by Governor Stark to 
serve the three months unexpired 
term of the late Judge Wm. F. Frank. 
Mr. Lucas has been active in the af- 
fairs of the State Bar Association, 
has served on its council and is now 
chairman of the Bar Committee for 
the expedition of trials and appeals. 
He has also been very active in po- 
litical activities in the state, having 
served two terms as a member of the 
Democratic State Committee and 
three terms as chairman of the Scott 
County Democratic Committee. 


* s * 
E. A. Parker Dies 
MR. E. A. PARKER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE MICHIGAN MUTUAL WINDSTORM 


Insurance Company of Hastings, 
Michigan, and a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, died on December 
7, following a serious operation. Mr. 
Parker had not been in good health 
for some time. 

Mr. Parker, who was sixty years 
of age at the time of his death, was 
an agent and a director of the Michi- 
gan Mutual Windstorm Insurance 
Company for several years before he 
was chosen secretary-treasurer in 
1924. Mainly through the efforts of 
Mr. Parker and the Company’s late 
president, Mr. L. W. Sunday, the 
organization’s growth was rapid and 
today it is the second largest com- 
pany in the world in the windstorm 
insurance field, with upwards of 
$420,000,000 of insurance in force. 
When President Sunday died last 
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Spring, Mr. Parker was the unani- 
mous choice of the Board of Direc- 
tors as his successor. He assumed 
the presidency of the Company on 
May 16, 1938. 

Mr. Parker is survived by his wid- 
ow and three daughters; Miss Mar- 
jorie Ostroth of Hastings, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Johncox of Orangeville, and 
Miss Elizabeth, a student at a Battle 
Creek Business College, and also by 
two sisters, two brothers, and three 
grand children. 


Taggart, New Pennsylvania 
Commissioner 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
APPOINTMENT OF COL. M. H. TAGGART 
of Sunbury, to the office of Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania was 
recently made by Governor elect 
James. 

Col. Taggart who was born on a 
farm in Northumberland County on 
September 4, 1878, previously served 
as Insurance Commissioner from 
1927 to 1931. He read law with the 
late Major General Charles  F. 
Clement, of Sunbury, who was com- 
mander of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard when the United States en- 
tered the World War. The new com- 
missioner is a veteran of both the 
Spanish-American and World Wars. 


John A. Lloyd New Ohio 
Superintendent 


THE APPOINTMENT OF FORMER STATE 
SENATOR JOHN A. LLOYD OF PORTS- 
mouth, to the post of Superintendent 
of Insurance of Ohio, was recently 
announced by Governor John W. 
3ricker. The new superintendent, 
who is 38 years old, succeeds Robert 
L. Bowen an appointee of former 
Governor Martin L. Davey. 

Mr. Lloyd formerly was manag- 
ing editor of the Portsmouth Morn- 
ing Sun and completed his third term 
as State Senator in 1936. In addition 
he has served as Secretary of the 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents 
for the past five years. 

Governor Bricker at the same time 
announced that he had appointed J. 
Roth Crabbe to the office of Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance. Mr. 
Crabbe, a son of former Attorney 
General Charles S. Crabbe, has been 
engaged in the practice of law in 
London for a little over a year but 
has retained his voting residence in 
Ohio in the interim. He is a gradu- 
ate of Ohio State University and 
Harvard Law school. 
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Motor Carriers Division Sets 
New Hearing Dates 


DIVISION 5 OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION IN AN ORDER 
issued December 8th, 1938, vacated 
its order of October 31, 1938, setting 
the times and places of the hearings 
in the matter of establishing reason- 
able requirements to promote safety 
of operation of motor vehicles used 
in transporting property by private 
carriers. The Commission acceded 
to the request of the National Coun- 
cil of Private Motor Truck Owners 
that these hearings be postponed. The 
hearings will be held before Exam- 
iner R. Borrell W. Snow. The new 
schedule of hearings is as follows: 
February 20, 1939, 10 A.M. S.T. at 

the offices of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission, in Washington, 
oe Ss 

lebruary 23, 1939, 10 A.M. S.T. at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York, 

N. Y. 

February 27, 1939, 10 A.M. S.T. at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
March 2, 1939, 10 A.M. S.T. at the 

Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
March 6, 1939, 10 A.M. S.T. at the 

Hotel Spokane, Spokane, Wash. 
March 8, 1939, 10 A.M. S.T. at the 

Hotel Multnomah, Portland, Ore. 
March 13, 1939, 10 A.M. S.T. at the 

offices of the California Railroad 

Commission, Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 17, 1939, 10 A.M. S.T. at the 

Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 
March 20, 1939, 10 A.M. S.T. at the 

Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


Casualty Actuarial Society 
Announces Examination 
Dates 


THE CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
HAS ANNOUNCED THAT THE ANNUAL 
examination for grade of Associate 
will be held on May 17th and 18th, 
1939. Application blanks which may 
be secured from Secretary-Treasurer 
Richard Fondiller, 90 John Street, 
New York, must be returned with 
the examination fee prior to Febru- 
ary 15, 1939, specifying which part 
or parts the candidate will take. The 
examination can generally be held in 
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the city where the candidate resides. 
The examination fee is $5.00 for 
either one or two parts, $6.00 for 
three parts, and $8.00 for four parts. 

The examination for Associate- 
ship consists of four parts. A can- 
didate cannot register for any part 
of the examination unless he has 
previously passed, or is registering 
for, all preceding parts. If a candi- 
date takes two or more parts in one 
year and fails in any part, but not in 
all, credit will be given for any part 
which he does pass. 

The candidate having passed all 
four parts, will be enrolled as an 
Associate, provided he presents evi- 
dence of at least one year’s experi- 
ence in actuarial, accounting or sta- 
tistical work in casualty insurance 
offices or in the teaching of casualty 
insurance science at a recognized col- 
lege or university, or other evidence 
of his knowledge of actuarial, ac- 
counting or statistical work as is sat- 
isfactory to the Council. The Society 
calls special attention to the follow- 
ing: 

“Candidates who have had no in- 
surance experience, or whose experi- 
ence is limited exclusively to life in- 
surance companies, or who have not 
had one year of casualty insurance 
experience, will not be enrolled as 
Associates, until they have had one 
year of casualty insurance experi- 
ence ; however, candidates not having 
one year of casualty insurance ex- 
perience may, in accordance with the 
ruling of the Committee on Admis- 
sions, be enrolled as Associates upon 
passing the examination for Fellow- 
ship Parts I and II.” 

The Society announces that a “rec- 
ommendations for study” and past 
examination questions will be fur- 
nished without charge upon request. 
Text books are also loaned to candi- 
dates by the Society to assist in pre- 
paring for the examination. 


Smith Named Resident Secre- 
tary of L.M.C. 


VANCE C. SMITH, MANAGER OF THE 
DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF THE LUM- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Company 
with headquarters at Toronto, was 
made Resident Secretary of the com- 
pany at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held last week. 

Mr. Smith, who was graduated 
from Indiana University in 1909, 
served as both an auditor and ex- 
aminer in the Illinois State Insurance 
Department, following which he 
opened an independent auditing office 
in Chicago. 
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He joined the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company in 1919 and 
in 1923 was appointed manager of 
the company’s Dominion Department 
in charge of operations in Canada. 

At the present time Lumbermens 
is licensed in all Provinces of Canada 
excepting Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland. 


Kansas Ruling on Financed 
Automobiles 


CHARLES F. HOBBS, INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER OF KANSAS, IN CON- 
formance with the action adopted last 
summer by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, has is- 
sued an order designed to regulate 
the writing of policies on financed 
automobiles in the State. 

The ruling, which was effective 
January Ist, was sent to all com- 
panies writing automobile insurance 
in Kansas. The full text of Com- 
missioner Hobbs’ order follows: 


“Under date of January 17th, 1938, this 
Department issued a ruling requiring cer- 
tificates to be given to all persons purchas- 
ing insurance through what may be termed 
as master or blanket automobile policy 
contracts. Since that time, it has come to 
our attention that many finance companies 
having a master or blanket policy solicit 
the insurance on cars financed, collect a 
premium as a part of the finance charge, 
issue the certificate and later have the cer- 
tificate countersigned by a resident licensed 
agent. This Department is informed of one 
instance where the countersigning agent is 
several hundred miles removed from the 
finance company and obviously cannot so- 
licit or issue the policies. 

“Our statute, G. S. 1935, 40-214, re- 
quires that no person shall do any act or 
thing pertaining to insurance without com- 
plying with the Insurance Code. The is- 
suance of certificates, collection of pre- 
miums, solicitation of insurance and other 
similar activities would be in direct viola- 
tion of our statutes unless a person or 
corporation doing such act were licensed as 
an agent. No finance company can be 
licensed as an agent (G. S. 1935, 40-239). 
The finance company is mentioned as 
mortgagee in the policies, being entitled to 
a portion of any recovery as their interest 
may appear. An assured or a direct em- 
ployee of an assured cannot act as agent, 
that being against public policy. 

“It has been reported to this Department 
that in order to secure business, commis- 
sions on policies have been divided with 
finance companies. Such a practice would 
be rebating in direct violation of G. S. 1935, 
40-242-914-1106. Our Legislature has cre- 
ated a class of persons known as insurance 
agents, who alone can deal with the public 
on insurance matters. Writing insurance is 
necessarily technical and personal, and has 
achieved the dignity of a profession. This 
profession should not and cannot legally be 
constituted to suit the business onus of any 
group of persons or companies. The busi- 
ness of insurance must remain in the hands 
of insurance men who are recognized by 
and responsible to the laws.” 


Commissioner Hobbs having 
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reached these conclusions then ruled 
as follows: 

1. Certificate forms and other agency 
material shall be issued only to regularly 
licensed agents who shall be required to 


retain such materials. 


2. Policies issued in this State under so- 


called master or blanket contracts on fi- 
nanced automobiles shall be solicited and 
sold only through licensed representatives. 

3. A clause shall be inserted in all cer- 
tificate forms used in this State, stating that 
no one but the agent or representative so- 
liciting the policy shall have the right to 
receive or collect any premium from the 
assured or in any way act as agent for 
either the company or the agent soliciting 
such policies. 


4. There shall be no differential in pre- 
mium rates charged, based on a distinction 
between financed and non-financed auto- 
mobiles. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this rul- 
ing. Copies should be sent to your local 
agents. 


Named Director of 
Employers Mutuals 


AT THE DECEMBER MEETING OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE EM- 
ployers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
Mr. A. P. Woodson, prominent in 
the lumber and paper industries of 
Wisconsin, was elected a member of 
the Board. He is president of two 
paper companies and is connected 
with several lumber companies. 


Illinois Truck Act 


CATTLE THIEVES, WHO ARE NOW 
STEALING MORE THAN HALF A MIL- 
lion dollars of livestock annually in 
Illinois, will be driven out of the 
state by the “Illinois Truck Act” to 
be introduced in the January session 
of the Illinois Legislature, according 
to a joint statement recently issued 
by Lieutenant-Governor John Stelle 
and Representative George J. Bauer. 

This proposed. law has been pre- 
pared by the Uniform Motor Vehicle 
Laws Commission of which Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Stelle is a member and 
Representative Bauer is Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Thefts of livestock in Illinois alone 
during 1937 exceeded $500,000.00 ac- 
cording to reports made to this Com- 
mission by experienced police officers 
and based upon statewide investiga- 
tions. Officials are convinced that 
these are most conservative estimates 
since there is now no_ systematic 
method of securing reports of all 
such thefts. 

The Committee contends that the 
motor truck is an essential part of 
every such theft, and the limited 
forces of rural officers and Highway 
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Police are entirely inadequate to cope 
with this situation. Two hundred 
thousand Illinois trucks now operat- 
ing without any state requirements as 
to identification except the license 
plate, which can be switched at a 
moment’s notice, present an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the detection 
of the organized bands of thieves 
who are preying upon rural commu- 
nities. 

Identification of every truck by 
requiring the owner to paint his 
name, adress and a special number 
assigned by the Department of Pub- 
lic Works & Buildings, coupled with 
the use of a simplified bill of lading 
by every “for-hire” operator and a 
bill of sale by every itinerant vendor 
or “merchant trucker” present a com- 
bination of hazards which the thieves 
will find insure almost certain appre 
hension. 

Police and other law enforcing of- 
ficers have been practically unani- 
mous in agreeing that the thief will 
cease operating in Illinois when he 
has to have his name, address, and 
number painted on his truck, and in 
addition must use a signed bill of 
lading or bill of sale. It will be prac- 
tically impossible for any one to have 
a fraudulent name, number and bill 
of lading and still have these check 
with the motor number and license 
issued for the truck. The chances of 
detection will be so great that this 
type of crime will be virtually elim- 
inated. 

In addition to Lieutenant-Governor 
Stelle and Representative Bauer the 
members of the Commission are 
Louie E. Lewis, former Speaker of 
the House and now State Treasurer, 
Senator Louis J. Menges, Chairman, 
Senators John W. Fribley, Simon E. 
Lantz, George M. Maypole and Har- 
old G. Ward, Representatives, James 
P. Boyle, Thomas A. Brennan, David 
Hunter, Jr, and F. W. Lewis: 
Charles F. Mansfield, Secretary. 


‘Let Them Live’’ 
New Book On Safety 


STEWART HOLBROOK’S “LET THEM 
LIVE” IS AN INTERESTING CONTRIBU- 
tion to the field of safety. In a popu- 
lar style the author gives the histor- 
ical background of the present safety 
movement, showing the conditions 
which existed only a few decades ago 
and thus providing a very interesting 
comparison with the present indus- 
trial and public safety conditions. 

The author describes the great 
Wisconsin forest fire of 1871 which 
took over 1100 lives, completely 
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dwarfing the Chicago fire in magni- 
tude but little heard of by the public. 
He tells of the conditions which ex- 
isted in the cotton mills of New Eng- 
land and the steel mills of South 
Chicago, where there were so many 
accidents that these industries came 
to consider frequent industrial acci- 
dents as merely part of the cost of 
production; he recalls the period 
when improper ventilation in the 
coal mines and the presence of only 
one opening to the shafts were the 
cause of innumerable mining disas- 
ters; he tells of the famous [roquois 
Theatre fire in which the death toll 
numbered in excess of 600 people; 
and he points out how the elimination 
of the dangers of railroad transpor- 
tation has been more than overshad- 
owed by the modern menace to safe- 
ty—the automobile. 


From a purely historical standpoint 
the book is alive and interesting, and 
should be of considerable value to 
anyone who is anxious to learn of 
the conditions as they existed in the 
years before Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Fire Prevention, and Public 
Safety Laws were in effect. The 
book is published by the MacMillan 
Company, New York City, and sells 
for $1.50. 


Dictionary for Drivers 


IN THE BELIEF THAT YOU TOO, WILL 
GET A CHUCKLE OUT OF “A DRIVER’S 
Dictionary” which appears in the 
January issue of Public Safety, we 
are reprinting it in part, below. The 
dictionary was compiled by Allen 
Saunders, playwright and creator of 
the comic strip, “Chief Wahoo.” 


Anti-Freeze—an odoriferous fluid which 
runs out of your busted radiator when 
you don’t have enougH of it in. 

Car-Washing—A modern ritual which gets 
the same results as the ancient rain dance. 

Change of Oil—When the salesman stops 
talking mechanical improvements to you 
and begins telling your wife about com- 
fort and beauty. 

Cigar Lighter—A gadget on the dash 
board which works only when junior 
sticks his finger in it. 

DeLuxe Model—Any standard job with a 
built-in vanity case. 

Detour—The longest, roughest distance be- 
tween two points. 

Emergency Brake—An upright lever which 
the groping hand can readily find just a 
few minutes after the emergency has 
passed. 

Finger-Wave—Signal by a lady driver that 
she is about to turn left, turn right, back 
up, or knock the ashes off her cigarette. 

Garage—A convenient small building for 
the storing of the lawnmower, garden 
tools, sleds, porch furniture and, if room, 
the family auto. 

Get-Away—A burst of speed which will 
enable you to reach the next traffic light 


well ahead of competing cars and wait 
for them there. 


Glove Compartment—A handy place for 
sticking little souvenirs of your trip, like 
the fish-heads Bobby tucked away and 
forgot about last summer. 


Jack—You must have it to raise a car, and 
you must raise it to have a car. 

Mechanic—Any man with a felt skull cap, 
three wrenches and a convincing car-side 
manner. 


Road Hog—Any driver ahead of you in a 
line of traffic. 


Soft-Shoulders—A good thing to keep your 
wheels and your hands off while driving. 

Trade-in Value—An element which the car 
owner believes should increase, like the 
quality of wine, with age. 

Wiper—An ingenious contrivance for 
spreading mud in a thin, even layer over 
your windshield. 


Midwest Safety Conference 
May 9-11 


THE MIDWEST SAFETY CONFERENCE, 
THE HIGHLIGHT IN THE YEAR’S PRO- 
gram of the Greater Chicago Safety 
Council, will be held May 9-11 at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. A great 
number of business and civic groups 
join with the Council in sponsoring 
this important safety gathering. 


Automobile Policies Paying 
Face Value Barred 


POLICIES PAYING FACE VALUE ON 
AUTOMOBILE FIRE, THEFT AND COL- 
lision coverages, regardless of actual 
loss, are barred in Pennsylvania by a 
regulation issued by State Insurance 
Commissioner Owen B. Hunt. 

Under these policies if the face 
value of the policy was $1,000.00, 
the policyholder could recover that 
amount even though the value of the 
car at the time of loss might be very 
much less than the face value stated 
in the policy. 

“Such a procedure encourages 
fraud and invites an impairment of 
reserve,’ Commissioner Hunt stated 
in his order. “Experience in the past 
has demonstrated that any adjust- 
ment made as the result of loss from 
fire, theft or collision in any other 
manner than the actual cash value of 
the automobile at the time of loss is 
detrimental to the insuring public.” 


No Lion Here! 


IF THE PLAN SUGGESTED BY A 
BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS MAGISTRATE IS 
approved, a portable cage will be bor- 
rowed each Saturday from the world 
famous Brookfield Zoo and paraded 
through the village with the week’s 
accumulation of guilty motorists in it. 
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1938 Fire Losses Up 6.1% 


FIRE LOSSES IS THE UNITED STATES 
FoR 1938, ACCORDING TO FIGURES 
recently released by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, totalled 
$302,050,000, an increase of $17,- 
329,906 or 6.1% higher than in 1937. 
This was the first time in several 
years that the fire loss had gone over 
$300,000,000. The upward trend in 
the fire loss continued during Decem- 
ber with a total of $32,758,044, an 
increase of 14.3% over November 
and 8.5% higher than for the same 
month last year. 

Losses for the entire twelve months 
of 1937 and 1938 are shown in the 
following table: 


1937 1938 
Le ee ee $25,069,895 $27,676,337 
POMUAEY ..6500055 28,654,962 26,472,626 
March ........... 29,319,029 29,050,968 
DINE | \o aiessiuernexcess 26,663,854 25,616,112 
BE cia lac paca ees 21,437,739 22,917,577 
IE ya ci a hiaice 19,524,765 19,473,617 
Ee rend eacuaeuek 19,812,485 20,434,688 
SS ree 19,767,314 20,821,184 
September ....... 19,349,756 23,372,528 
en 21,097,670 24,797,624 
November ........ 23,849,673 28,658,695 
December ......... 30,172,952 32,758,044 





Total 12 months $284,720,094 $302,050,000 
eo e ® 


Greene Named President of 
Berkshire and Hampshire 
Mutuals 


KARL E. GREENE, VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE BERKSHIRE AND HAMPSHIRE 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies of 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, for the past 
two years, has been named president 
and treasurer of both companies suc- 
ceeding the late Robert E. Barbour. 

Mr. Greene is a veteran in the 
mutual insurance field, having been 
associated with the Glen Cove Mutual 
Insurance Company of Glen Cove, 
New York, from 1911 until July, 
1936. During his tenure with the 
Glen Cove he served as assistant sec- 
retary, secretary-treasurer and vice 
president. 

From April 1935 to July 1, 1936, 
he also served as vice president of 
the Federal Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Boston, the Glen Cove 
having been taken over by the Kem- 
per group. 

In July 1936 Mr. Greene resigned 
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his post with the Glen Cove and Fed- 
eral Mutuals to become vice president 
of the Berkshire and Hampshire 
Mutuals. 


Mr. Greene is at present an active 
member in the Pittsfield Chamber of 
Commerce and the Pittsfield Rotary 
Club. Prior to the time he left Glen 
Cove he was also very active in the 
civic affairs of that city having 
served for six years on the Glen Cove 
Board of Education and as a Past 
Master of the Glen Cove Lodge of 
Masons. 

Named to fill vacancies on the 
Board of Directors of the Berkshire 
Mutual were Mr. Greene, Walter A. 
Paxton and Paul Burbank. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Greene was elected to the 
Board of the Hampshire Mutual. Mr. 
Paxton is treasurer of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company and Mr. 
Burbank is vice president of the 
Eaton Paper Company. 


Fire Hazard Contest 


MISS BEATRICE MCCANN, A 7TH 
GRADE PUPIL IN THE CANDO SCHOOLS, 
is the keenest analyst of fire hazards 
of any young boy or girl in North 
Dakota according to results of a con- 
test conducted by Oscar E. Erickson, 
State Insurance Commissioner and 
ex-officio State Fire Marshal. 

The six best contest entries were 
judged by Harry Homan, Chief of 
the Bismarck fire department, and as- 
sistants. Students were supplied with 
a drawing which pictured a two story 
house and basement with a variety 
of potential fire dangers. The Cando 
girl found 69 places in the picture 
where fire might start. 

Entries were submitted to Charles 
Schwartz, Deputy State Fire Mar- 
shal, by local fire departments 
throughout the state. Prizes were 
personally offered by Commissioner 
Erickson. 


Germantown Farmers Cele- 
brates 85th Anniversary 


THE GERMANTOWN FARMERS MU- 
TUAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF WIS- 
consin this year celebrates its 85th 
year of steady progress. 


The company was organized on 
April 1, 1854, only six years after 
Wisconsin was admitted to the 
Union, by a special charter issued by 
the Wisconsin Legislature and signed 
by Governor William A. Barstow. It 
was the first mutual fire insurance 
company to be founded in the State. 
In the early days the company wrote 
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fire insurance only on property lo- 
cated in and about Germantown but 
as the years passed it expanded its 
operations until today it does a state- 
wide business. 

The company ranks high in the 
mutual field as the result of its long 
record of prompt settlement of losses 
and payment of cash dividends to 
policyholders. 


Ontario Ruling on Personal 
Property Floater 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE, 
HARTLEY D. MC NAIRN OF ONTARIO, 
has notified all companies licensed to 
transact business in the Province, 
other than life insurance companies, 
regarding the Personal Property 
Floater (householder’s form) as fol- 
lows: 

Under date of August 9, 1938, the above 
mentioned revised mandatory application, 
policy and endorsement forms were sent to 
all licensed insurers for use in the province; 
it says, “Subsequently, a number of re- 
quests came to the department for changes 
in the approved mandatory policy which 
were referred to the Joint Committee on 
Definitions and Underwriting powers. 
These proposed changes in principle dealt 
chiefly with (1) the $250 limitation of 
liability on unscheduled personal jewelry, 
watches and furs, and (2) the $50 limita- 
tion of liability on money, notes, securities, 
etc., provided in exclusion No. 8 (c) of 
the policy rider. 

“The Joint Committee has made the fol- 
lowing recommendations and I have con- 
curred in the said recommendations. 

1. “That no change be made in the $50 
limitation of liability as regards money, 
notes and securities, etc. 

2. “That permission be granted to extend 
by endorsement for an additional stated 
premium the coverage against fire, light- 
ning, burglary and windstorm for additional 
amounts on unscheduled personal jewelry, 
watches and furs in accordance with the 
following endorsement ; 

‘Standard Approved Endorsement Addi- 
tional Unscheduled Jewelry, Watches and 
Furs Coverage. 

In consideration of an additional pre- 
MIME OF. v660048 i > ae ) this 
policy is extended to cover for an additional 
PRION soo soca ia sens sracetncsare mete Dollars 
¢ See ee ) on unscheduled personal jewel- 
ry, watches and furs, not specifically in- 
sured, but only against direct loss or dam- 
age by fire, lightning, burglary and wind- 
storm, and then only while located on the 
premises named in the policy. 

Except as otherwise provided in this en- 
dorsement all terms, provisions and condi- 
tions of the policy shall have full force 
and effect. 

Attached to and forming part of Policy 
WRUS cece ete ee issued to 

This endorsement shall be effective from 
RE bss scene a ene | ro 
12 noon Standard Time.’ 

“With respect to recommendation No. 1 
above, this limitation of $50 is the same as 
the coverage granted in standard burglary 
policies and it was considered that no 
change was required. Regarding recom- 
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mendation No. 2, this extension was rec- 
ommended in order to bring the personal 
property floater policy more into line with 
the coverage now afforded by individual 
fire and burglary policies in general use 
and it is considered that the endorsement 
as set out herein will meet this requirement. 

“Insurers are reminded that the revised 
personal property floater (householder’s) 
forms appended to Department circular 
No. 25, dated August 9, 1938, and the new 
endorsement for unscheduled jewelry, 
watches and furs (included herein) are 
mandatory forms and should not be revised 
or amended in any respect.” 


Memphis Winner of 1938 
Fire Prevention Week 


Contest 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, WAS_ DE- 
CLARED WINNER OF THE 1938 FIRE 


Prevention Week Contest on the basis 
of awards recently made public by 
an International Committee of Judges. 
Second place went to Los Angeles, 
which in 1937 tied Memphis for the 
highest award ; third place to Wichita, 
Kansas; fourth to Jersey City, New 
Jersey ; fifth to Lakewood, Ohio, and 
sixth to Cleveland, Ohio. In all, 37 
cities in the United States received 
grades of 90% or higher. 

The reports of nearly a thousand 
cities in this country and Canada 
were submitted to T. Alfred Fleming, 
Chairman of the Fire Prevention 
Clean-up Campaign Committee of 
the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation. 

Serving on the committee of judges 
were — William D. Rearden, vice 
president of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company of Newark; T. F. Cunneen, 
manager of the insurance department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and John J. McElli- 
gott, Fire Commissioner of New 
York and Chief of the New York 
Fire Department, representing the 
International Association of Fire 
Chiefs. Responsible for the individ- 
ual programs were various Fire Mar- 
shals, Fire Chiefs and Departments, 
Chambers of Commerce, Junior 
Chambers of Commerce, Fire Pre- 
vention Associations, Insurance Com- 
panies and their agents, and Civic 
and Womens Clubs. 

Winning cities in each state re- 
ceiving first or second position or 
honorable mention are as follows: 

Alabama—(1) Gadsden; (2) Tuscaloosa 

Alaska—(1) Ketchikan; (2) Nome 

Arizona—(1) Prescott; (2) 
(H.M.) Globe 

Arkansas—(1) Pine Bluff 

California—(1) Los Angeles; (2) Oak- 
land; (H.M.) Alameda, Burbank, Hunt- 
ington Beach, San Rafael 

Colorado—(1) Fort Collins; (2) Den- 
ver, (H.M.) Greeley 


Phoenix; 
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Connecticut—(1) Hartford; 
Haven; (H.M.) Waterbury 

Delaware—(1) Wilmington 

Florida—(1) New Smyrna Beach; (2) 
Miami 

Georgia—(1) Atlanta; 
(H.M.) Griffin, Rome 

Hawaii—(1) Honolulu 

Idaho—(1) Nampa; (2) Boise; (H.M.) 
Pocatello 

Illinois—(1) Freeport; (2) Wood River; 
(H.M.) Joliet, Murphysboro, Savannah, 
Western Springs 

Indiana—(1) Ft. Wayne; 
apolis; (H.M.) Gary, La Porte, Logans- 
port, Marion, New Albany, Noblesville, 
South Bend 

Iowa—(1) Burlington; (2) 
(H.M.) Davenport, Des Moines 

Kansas—(1) Wichita; (2) Newton; 
(H.M.) Arkansas City, Dodge City, Cof- 
feyville, Hutchinson, Kansas City, Liberal, 
Marion, Topeka 

Kentucky—(1) Louisville; (2) Hopkins- 
ville; (H.M.) Newport 

Louisiana—(1) Crowley; (2) New Or- 
leans 

Maine—(1) Portland 

Maryland—(1) Salisbury; (2) Baltimore 

Massachusetts—(1) Boston; (2) Pitts- 
field; (H.M.) Lynn, Malden, Springfield. 

Michigan—(1) Jackson; (2) Muskegon; 


(2) New 


(2) Savannah ; 


(2) Indian- 


Keokuk ; 


(H.M.) Lansing, Grand Rapids, South 
Haven 
Minnesota—(1) St. Paul; (2) Minne- 


apolis; (H.M.) St. Cloud 

Mississippi—(1) Jackson; (2) Hatties- 
burg; (H.M.) Belzoni 

Missouri—(1) St. Louis; (2) Chilli- 
cothe; (H.M.) Cape Girardeau, Hannibal 

Montana—(1) Butte; (2) Helena 
Nebraska—(1) North Platte and Omaha; 
(2) Lincoln; (H.M.) Kearney 

Nevada—(1) Reno 

New Hampshire—(1) 
Manchester 

New Jersey—(1) Jersey City; (2) New- 
ark; (H.M.) Bloomfield, Camden, Ridge- 
wood 

New Mexico—(1) Raton 

New York—(1) Newburgh and Roch- 
ester, tied; (2) Corning; (H.M.) Geneva, 
New Rochelle, Staten ,Island, Syracuse, 
Utica, Watertown 

North Carolina—(1) Asheville and 
Salisbury, tied; (2) Rocky Mount; (H.M.) 
Gastonia 

North Dakota—(1) Valley City; (2) 
3ismarck; (H.M.) Wahpeton 

Ohio—(1) Lakewood and Cleveland, 
tied; (2) Elyria; (3) Akron and Cincin- 
nati, tied; (H.M.) Cleveland Heights, 
Massillon, Toledo, Canton 

Oklahoma—(1) Oklahoma City and 
Stillwater, tied; (2) Woodward; (H.M.) 
Blackwell, Guthrie 

Oregon—(1) Portland 

Pennsylvania — (1) Philadelphia; (2) 
Scranton and York, tied; (H.M.) Coates- 
ville, Morristown, Wilkes-Barre 


Concord; 


(2) 


Rhode Island—(1) Providence; (2) 
Pawtucket 

South Carolina—(1) Columbia; (2) 
Charleston 

South Dakota—(1) Sioux Falls; (2) 


Huron; (H.M.) Mitchell, Rapid City 
Tennessee—(1) Memphis; (2) Chatta- 
nooga; (H. M.) Johnson City, Kingsport 
Texas—(1) Abilene; (2) El Paso; 
(H.M.) Amarillo, Ft. Worth, Laredo, 
Lubbock, San Antonio, Houston 





Vermont—(1) Rutland 

Virginia—(1) Roanoke; (2) Newport 
News; (H.M.) Norfolk, Waynesboro 

Washington—(1) Colfax; (2) Spokane 
and Tacoma, tied; (H.M.) Bremerton, 
Port Angeles, Walla Walla, Wenatchee 

West Virginia—(1) Parkersburg; (2) 
Weston; (H.M.) Charles Town, Welch 

Wisconsin—(1) Milwaukee; (2) Eau 
Claire; (H.M.) Madison, Racine 

Wyoming—(1) Cheyenne; (2) Evans- 
ton; (H.M.) Laramie 


Canadian Fire Losses Higher 
in 1938 


“CANADIAN INSURANCE,” A WEEK- 
LY TRADE PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO 
the interest of insurance in Canada, 
reports that when final figures are 
available for 1938 it will be found 
that Canada’s fire loss will be far in 
excess of that of 1937, when it was 
$22,746,058.00. The publication es- 
timates that the 1938 fire loss will 
exceed this figure by approximately 
$1,500,000.00. The article continues: 


From an insurance angle it would seem, 
according to the opinions of fire insurance 
executives questioned, that the increased 
fire loss is well spread among all the 
companies in Canada, none separately being 
unusually “hard hit.” This is,a redeeming 
factor but the large increase is deplored. 

“Losses could have been minimized in 
1938 instead of increased if ordinary care- 
fulness had been exercised in many of the 
fires,” said one executive. “Many fires were 
preventable if ordinary precautions had been 
taken and warnings heeded instead of ig- 
nored.” 

“Recent hotel fires, especially in the 
Province of Quebec, some of which besides 
greatly adding to Canada’s total fire loss 
have caused loss of life, apparently could 
have been prevented,’ another insurance 
man declared. 

The per capita fire loss for Canada for 
1937 was $2.04, an increase over the pre- 
vious year. Again 1938 will show an in- 
crease. In 1929 the per capita loss was 
$4.85 and up to and including 1932 it kept 
up to more than $4.00. Since then the loss 
has been declining until the optimist could 
almost visualize a steadily declining annual 
fire loss. The final results of 1938, however, 
will slow up this feeling of undue optimism. 


Former Ohio Superintendent 
Dies 


CHARLES F. YOUNGER, PRESIDENT 
AND GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE CO- 
operative Life of Columbus, Ohio, 
died recently, after an illness of 
several months. 

Mr. Younger was born in Celina, 
Ohio on June Ist, 1869 and was edu- 
cated at Ohio Northern University 
and a Cincinnati law school. 

He was well known in insurance 
circles as he had served as special 
counsel in the office of the Attorney 
General of Ohio for six years and 
later as Superintendent of Insurance 
of Ohio for two years. 
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Crop Insurance May Do Much To Insure Stability of Land Values. 


Report on Crop Insurance 


An Address 
By LEROY K. SMITH 


ACTING 


MANAGER, 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Before the annual meeting of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
New Orleans, La. 


EN months ago the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation was es- 
tablished on the foundation of 
some 20 years of study on this prob- 
lem by economists, farm leaders and 
others. It was a good foundation. 
Under the leadership of V. N. Val- 
gren, Roy Green, W. H. Rowe, and 
others, a great mass of actuarial data 
had been made available. More was 
known about the risks of wheat 
growing over the United States than 
ever before. The plan of insurance 
that these pioneers had developed 
seemed to avoid all the obstacles that 
had previously been in the way of a 
crop insurance program. We were 
ready to insure the 1939 wheat crop. 
But still some questions remained. 
These were: Would growers take to 
the idea of crop insurance, would 
they support the plan? Would the 
growers be willing to pay the pre- 
miums necessary to obtain insurance 
protection on their growing crops? 
Would our administrative setup be 
flexible enough to handle the prob- 
lem of administering a nation-wide 
program on a seasonal basis? These 
were only a few of the many ques- 
tions that faced us as we started on 
the new crop insurance road. 


We have now passed through the 
first cycle of the wheat crop insur- 
ance program and I want to say that 
many of these questions have been 
answered, many of the problems 
which loomed large at first were eas- 
ily solved and others which we had 
not anticipated have caused some dif- 
ficulty. By our first cycle, | mean 
that we have taken applications, and 
have collected premiums, throughout 
the winter wheat belt. We haven’t 
completed application-taking in the 
spring wheat area and we haven't 
adjusted any losses yet. Those are 
things to come. 

What have we learned thus far? 
First, we know that wheat growers 
do want crop insurance, and they are 
willing to pay for it. From the stand- 
point of participation, our goals have 
been exceeded all along the line. We 
originally hoped for at least 150,000 
applications from the winter wheat 
belt and thought that perhaps half 
of these would result in policies. As 
of December 1, with final returns 
from the winter wheat belt practically 
complete, we have received not 150,- 
000 but more than 231,000 applica- 
tions—principally from the winter 
wheat belt. As of the same date, 
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more than 100,000 growers had paid 
their premiums. We are now in the 
process of taking applications for 
insurance in the spring wheat belt 
and believe that in this area an even 
higher portion of growers will take 
part in the program. As the premiums 
have come in they have been invested 
in wheat in storage the insurance 
reserve of the Corporation, consisting 
entirely of wheat in storage. We now 
have something over 3 million bush- 
els stored in 10 states. 

These figures cover the high lights 
of the progress of crop insurance to 
date. | am also happy to report that 
the administrative experience of these 
past few months has proved that 
farmers can run a program of this 
nature, and run it efficiently and ef- 
fectively. As you probably know, the 
crop insurance organization in the 
field is one of actual farmers, with 
state supervisors working with the 
state Triple-A committees, and coun- 
ty supervisors working with county 
committees. And the fine work that 
these farmers have done in selling 
crop insurance and collecting the pre- 
miums has shown us a short-cut to a 
better, smoother program. We are 
simply going to shove more of the 
work out into the counties for them 
to do and we know that they will do 
it faster than we can get it done in 
a big central organization. 

Now, wheat crop insurance is a 
comparatively simple plan. In its sim- 
plicity it has escaped many of the 
dangers that have heretofore plagued 
all attempts to insure growing crops. 
We feel highly gratified that in this, 
its first year, crop insurance has been 
widely received to such an extent 
that the plan will have a thorough 
trial. We know that many commer- 
cial ventures would be more than 
pleased if in their first year they 
succeeded in introducing a radically 
new type of insurance to as many 
customers. 


eee 
neo’ EVER, in this our first year, 


we have had our share of sur- 
prises. One has been the heavy par- 
ticipation of wheat growers east of 
the Mississippi River in crop insur- 
ance. In the original thinking on crop 
insurance it was believed that the 
plan would be principally confined 
to the Great Plains states. This has 
indicated that not just the so-called 
“commercial” wheat growers, but 
farmers everywhere in all states 
where wheat is grown, are deeply 
interested in the plan. Another sur- 
prise has been the fact that while 
the principle of calculating premiums 
in terms of wheat has met with ready 
acceptance on the part of the growers, 
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most of them have preferred to make 
their payments in cash rather than in 
kind. I would class this as a pleasant 
surprise since it enables us to sim- 
plify the administration of the pro- 
gram and we can readily translate 
the cash payments into wheat in 
storage. 

Under the head of unpleasant sur- 
prises have been the difficulties expe- 
rienced by the growers in obtaining 
sufficient credit with which to finance 
their premium payments. We feel 
that the farmer who guarantees his 
yield through crop insurance has not 
only improved his own economic sta- 
bility but also has contributed toward 
the stability of the community in 
which he lives. Special provisions 
were made in the crop insurance pro- 
gram for the assignment of policies 
to lending agencies as collateral for 
loans to pay the premiums and to care 
for the crop. In many states lending 
agencies have cooperated splendidly 
in providing credit. However, an un- 
precedented series of drought years 
in the western Great Plains have less- 
ened the ability of the growers to ob- 
tain funds to finance the payment of 
premiums. Also in this area the wide 
fluctuation in yields and frequent 
losses are reflected in higher premi- 
ums for crop insurance protection 
and the ratio of premiums to insured 
yield has tended to discourage many 
lending agencies from advancing 
funds for premiums. This situation 
has prevented many growers, in 
“high-risk” areas from obtaining the 
benefits of a crop insurance policy. 

We are approaching this problem 
from two angles. 

First, we are making a very in- 
tensive study of new data which are 
now becoming available and are con- 
sidering the possibility of a longer 
base period to which might be added 
the crop yields and loss experiences 
of years both before and after the 
present base period. This longer base 
period may bring the cost of crop 
insurance more closely in line with 
the long time average risk of growing 
wheat in the Western Great Plains. 
Second, at the same time we are mak- 
ing every effort to educate lending 
agencies to the possibilities that ade- 
quate credit for crop insurance pre- 
miums offers, both from the strictly 
business standpoint and for the gen- 
eral welfare of their communities. 

In addition to this we are explor- 
ing fully the possibility of a special 
type of credit for the specific purpose 
of financing crop insurance premi- 
ums, and hope that such credit may 
be available next season. 

In the light of this “high-risk” 
problem, I want to emphasize that if 
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the crop insurance program is to be 
successful, we must adhere to a 
sound actuarial basis. The cost of 
crop insurance has to reflect the cost 
of crop failure. It cannot be other- 
wise if this program is to be kept on 
a sound business-like basis. In line 
with this fundamental policy, we 
must seek to establish those rates 
which fairly represent the true situa- 
tion. Rates that are too high or too 
low will eventually destroy not only 
wheat crop insurance, but will null- 
ify the pioneering work that we are 
doing toward bringing this useful in- 
strument to growers of other crops. 


EW as crop insurance is, we 

have discovered a number of 
useful by-products which I will men- 
tion briefly. One of these is the dis- 
covery that crop insurance may prove 
to be a valuable stabilizer of good 
farming systems. We have a good 
example in eastern Kansas where in 
the past few years farmers who nor- 
mally have included corn in their sys- 
tem of farming have, as a result of 
drought, turned in a large measure to 
wheat growing, thus severely dislo- 
cating the wheat industry and adding 
to the current surplus. At the same 
time these farmers who turned to 
wheat—in self protection of course 
because corn would not grow in these 
years—have come up against a severe 
economic problem. They have in- 
debted themselves for the purchase of 
wheat machinery. Now, with wheat 
at a low level, many of them are 
finding it difficult to meet their obli- 
gations. Had a crop insurance pro- 
gram for corn been in effect these 
past years, it is highly probable that 
many of these producers would have 
continued with their established sys- 
tem of farming, since their corn 
yields would have been assured to 
them. They would not have been so 
pressed to rush into a new system of 
farming. This stability that crop in- 
surance can contribute may prove to 
be highly important. You and I know 
that we can plan more intelligently 
for the future when we have some 
degree of security in our present 
course. With security offered them 
by insurance farmers may be less 
likely to be blown off their charted 
course by every economic wind that 
biows. 

Another interesting by-product is 
the fact that crop insurance may do 
much to insure stability of land val- 
ues since premium rates are now be- 
ing used in many instances as an in- 
dicator of the long time value of land. 
This is as it should be since the 
value of the land necessarily should 
reflect its long time ability to produce, 


and with production assured, it is 
quite possible that crop insurance 
may have further influence in con- 
tributing to a new stability in land 
value. 

A third by-product, and one which 
may overshadow all others in its im- 
portance to the welfare of the farmer 
is the fact that through crop insur- 
ance many farmers who have lost 
title to their land because of past crop 
failures or other misfortunes, may 
now be able to acquire landownership 
again, and further, that crop insur- 
ance makes possible a more equitable 
leasing arrangement for tenants. 

With a crop insurance policy, un- 
willing landowners such as banks and 
life insurance companies will find it 
possible to sell their lands on a fixed 
commodity contract. By means of a 
crop insurance policy, both the land- 
lord and the tenant can be sure of a 
minimum production and this enables 
them to set up a long time relation- 
ship that has not been previously 
possible when there was no assurance 
that the tenant would meet his obli- 
gations in case of crop failure. Sim- 
ilarly, in the purchase of land, insti- 
tutions are finding it possible to sell 
to “shoestring” buyers, who without 
au assured yield would be in no posi- 
tion to take the gamble of assuming 
ownership. This particular phase of 
the program is very new and it is as 
yet comparatively undeveloped. How- 
ever, it would seem to offer great pos- 
sibilities in the future. 

Now, I want to turn briefly to the 
pioneering phase of crop insurance. 
When the present Act was passed by 
Congress, it was clearly implied that 
crop insurance would be tried out 
with wheat, a sort of a large scale 
laboratory experiment, with wheat 
as the “guinea pig.” We do not know 
what Congress may do in the future, 
but there is reason to believe that 
crop insurance for cotton and corn 
may be considered at this coming 
session. 

In order to be ready for this con- 
tingency, research has been under 
way for some time on these two 
crops, and should Congress give us 
orders to proceed with insurance for 
them, we will have at hand a good 
actuarial foundation. In addition, we 
will, of course, have behind us a 
year’s experience in handling the in- 
surance of wheat. 

Frankly, insurance for cotton and 
corn will be more complicated than 
the wheat program. Both of these 
crops involve far more of the human 
element than does wheat, where the 
making of the crop is a matter of 
fate once the seed is in the ground, 
while in cotton and corn, methods of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Convention of University 
Teachers of Insurance 


HEN attending the joint con- 

vention of the American Eco- 

nomic Association which 
embraces more than a dozen simulta- 
neous meetings of various organiza- 
tions, one has need for all the Latin, 
Greek, astronomical mathematics and 
philosophic learning he can conjure 
up from his University days. As an 
exhibit of the collegiate and socio- 
logical brain power of America the 
crowd at these gatherings is tops. 
The visitor comes away with a sense 
of futility over not having been able 
to spread his time over the dozens 
of opportunities to listen to the inter- 
esting conclusions of the best students 
in many fields. 

Keeping step with this alert com- 
pany is the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance, 
now with years of success behind it 
and well recognized as a definitely 
constructive force in the insurance 
thought of the country. While their 
program this year at Detroit was de- 
voted almost in its entirety to life 
subjects (somewhat out of the prov- 
ince of this magazine) the speakers 
developed a number of observations 
which might well apply to insurance 
generally—so much so indeed that 
we believe our readers will be more 
than a little interested in the sum- 
maries printed farther along below. 

Briefly, the talks of M. Albert Lin- 
ton of Provident Mutual Ins. Com- 
pany, and Henry H. Jackson of the 
National Life Ins. Co., took on the 
nature of a defense of life insurance 
companies against the attacks of cer- 
tain “counselors” and writers of 
books who advocate the renewable 
term policy as a universal cure for 
evils alleged to be current. Mr. Lin- 
ton analyzed the proposals of the 
critics and cited facts and figures in 
refutation of arguments of the term- 
policy partisans. Mr. Jackson’s re- 
marks were more on the philosophical 
side. He devoted considerable time 
to the subject of industrial insurance, 
contending that it filled a need which 
otherwise would leave people of low 
income without protection. His talk 
emphasized the conservative view of 
conducting the insurance business 
along lines which have brought suc- 
cess in the past. 

Laurence S. Morrison stated the 
problems confronting the agency sys- 
tem in a nicely balanced address 
which looked squarely at changing 





conditions and suggested that produc- 
tion methods should be studied inten- 
sively along modern lines. 

Comment by Prof. David McCahan 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
agreed in the main with Mr. Linton’s 
position, although he said there were 
uses for term insurance. He reviewed 
the favoring aspects of life insurance 
as an investment from the standpoint 
of the policyholder. More insurance 
education, he said, should be made 
available to combat misinformation. 

Prof. Robert Reigel of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, took occasion to sug- 
gest that the best interests of insur- 
ance companies were not served by 
assuming an attitude that present 
methods and practices were perfect, 
but backed up the previous speakers 
as to the danger of listening to unre- 
liable counsel. He gave the term pol- 
icy however, a place in insurance eco- 
nomics, and disagreed with those 
who could see no rhyme or reason in 
reducing rates on policy loans to con- 
form somewhat with current interest 
rates in banking circles. 

H. H. Irwin of the University of 
Michigan, following up the paper by 
Mr. Morrison spoke of the difficulty 
in developing good selling talent, and 
especially of finding competent men 
for sales management, because good 
salesmen can often make more money 
in the production end of the business. 
He also discussed the trend toward 
revamping the basis for compensating 
agents, and propounded the question 
again whether it is best for a com- 
pany to have a relatively large num- 
ber of agents bringing in policies 
moderate in size or a smaller number 
of million dollar producers. In his 
opinion new ideas concerning these 
matters would be more successful as 
applied to recruits than to veteran 
agents. He advocated more attention 
being paid to helping the new man 
get established. 


HE afternoon session at which 
the speeches were made was pre- 
sided over by Geo. E. Lackey of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, who proved a most 
expert chairman with just the right 
quip and suggestion for every emer- 
gency. 
After the get-together dinner, 
Frank J. Travers of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company spoke 
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on Investment Problems of Life In- 
surance Companies. Although admit- 
ting at once that the matter of making 
adequate interest on funds was as- 
suming a serious aspect, he left the 
impression that the matter was in 
good hands and policyholders need 
not be disturbed. As signifying in- 
vestment trends he cited statistics 
gathered from 37 large life compa- 
nies for a period of ten months of 
1938, showing that the biggest invest- 
ment increases were in the following 
order: Public Utilities, Industrials, 
Miscellaneous Securities, Mortgages 
on Homes and City Real Estate, 
U. S. Government Bonds, Railroad 
Bonds, Municipal Bonds; Farm 
Mortgages showed a slight decrease. 


Prof. Frank G. Dickinson of the 
University of Illinois presided at the 
evening meeting. This was devoted 
to a discussion of “Social Insurance 
in the College Curriculum,” led by 
Prof. Edson L. Bowers of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, with comment by 
Prof. C. A. Kulp of the University 
ot Pennsylvania. Also joining in the 
discussion were Mrs. Burns of the 
faculty of Columbia University and 
Dr. Felix Bernstein of New York 
University. 

The reader interested in further 
detajls of the meeting will find be- 
low more complete summaries of the 
various speeches, as released by the 
Association’s publicity department. 


Permanent Insurance vs. Term and Sep- 
arate Investment 


Summary of an Address by M. Albert Lin- 
ton, Provident Mutual Insurance Company 


HE renewable term insurance cult now 

being promulgated in certain quarters 
is an interesting example of the resurrec- 
tion of an old discredited theory that will 
take its"heavy toll from those who follow 
it now, as it did from those who followed 
it in years gone by. 

Renewable term insurance appears cheap 
when in reality it is one of the most ex- 
pensive forms of life insurance a man can 
buy, for the reason that its initial cost is 
deceptively low as compared with a policy 
on the permanent plan such as ordinary 
life. However above age 55 when the abil- 
ity to pay premiums is likely to decline, the 
cost becomes exceedingly heavy and the 
insurance in a large proportion of cases has 
to be dropped, leaving the policyholder 
without protection at a time when he may 
have great need of it. Renewable term in- 
surance ruthlessly lets the policyholder 
down at a time when he still is likely to 
have great need of protection, and produces 
ill will for the company that has been carry- 
ing the risk. 

The expenses incident to issuing and 
maintaining a life insurance policy are 
largely of the type which depend on the 
policy as a unit. When the policy affords 
both protection and investment the expenses 
are distributed between the two elements 
and the expense burden is not heavy on 
either. When it affords protection only the 
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result is a larger expense charge per dollar 
of premium. Another reason for the higher 
cost of renewable term insurance is that the 
mortality rate is likely to be much higher 
than under permanent plans. This results 
from the reaction of human nature to the 
increase in the term premium rate which 
occurs every time a renewal date rolls 
around. Those who are in poor health are 
more likely to hold on to their renewable 
term insurance, whereas those in good 
health, seeing the increases in premium rate 
which lie ahead, are likely to change to a 
level premium plan. 


Individual Reserves and Kindred Delusions 


Summary of an Address by Henry H. Jack- 
son, National Life Insurance Company 


T is time to stress not the analytical prop- 

erties, not the mathematical intricacies 
of life insurance, but rather its essential and 
delightful simplicity. In a democracy, in a 
land of opportunity, in a land where youth 
is encouraged through prudence and indus- 
try to pursue happiness, self-respect, and 
competence, one ot the most natural of all 
desires is the wish to build up an estate 
for the protection of dependents or for the 
perpetuation of benevolences should one 
have the felicity to survive the needs of de- 
pendents. This is accomplished in case of a 
Whole Life policy simply by an exchange 
of promises. The insurer will pay a fixed 
sum on proof of death. The insured mean- 
while will pay fixed and comparatively in- 
significant sums from year to year. 

Obviously, such an arrangement can be 
entered upon successfully only as a huge 
co-operative enterprise where so many 
promises are interchanged that the mathe- 
matical theory of probability will give 
smooth results. Such an exchange of 
promises inheres no idea of individual re- 
serves. Obviously, the present value of all 
the insurer’s promises must not exceed the 
present value of all its funds and counter- 
promises, or it will be insolvent. But to 
speak of the individual reserve on an indi- 
vidual policy is as ridiculous as to speak of 
the average after-lifetime of Mr. X or the 
average current age of Mr. Y. 


It is fitting that an insured should treat 
as generously as may be, without rendering 
its contracts unstable or its treatment of 
the entire body of insured lives inequitable, 
any unfortunate member of the co-opera- 
tive group who is unable to carry through 
his promises. Hence the propriety of gen- 
erous non-forfeiture values—preferably, I 
believe, through some form of reduced in- 
surance protection but customarily in this 
country through cash values. The fact that 
these cash values have come to be related 
rather intimately in the public mind with 
what would be the individual reserve on a 
particular policy, if a particular policy 
could without talking nonsense be spoken 
of as having an individual reserve, is highly 
unfortunate. A basis for the computation of 
total net reserves on outstanding promises 
is obviously a necessity. For this purpose 
the American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity with Interest at 3% has stood up and 
still stands up very satisfactorily indeed. 
Since the ascertainment by Insurance De- 
partments of the solvency and integrity of 
any particular insurer is a fundamental rea- 
son for the existence of Insurance Depart- 
ments, and since competition and the plain 
desire of insurance officials to give all pol- 
icyholders a square deal must be depended 
upon to establish premium rates in stock 
companies and net costs in mutual compa- 
nies at an attractive figure, most of the crit- 
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icism directed against this much maligned 
table is theoretical rather than practical. 
That golden rule of the law Sic utere tuo 
ut alienum non laedas may be paraphrased 
in an insurance company into So treat de- 
parting guests as to give permanent mem- 
bers of the co-operative body no disad- 
vantage whatever. Obviously, this means— 
Grant no cash surrender value that in times 
of stress can cause a drain on the basic 
strength of the company or put a burden on 
promisors carrying their promises through 
for the benefit of promisors breaking their 
promises in the middle. Applied to loan 
values, it means—Charge enough for policy 
loans so that those taking them shall not 
enjoy an advantage over those resisting that 
subtle temptation. In my opinion, this has 
been well interpreted in the past as meaning 
granting policy loans on a 6% basis. We 
may even live to see the time when legis- 
lators will be wise enough to recognize this 
truth. Applied to dividends, this means— 
Remember that the dividend is but a minor 
feature of participating insurance. The basic 
promise is of paramount importance. Allot 
as generous dividends as may be consistent 
with a broad view of current conditions and 
on as equitable a basis as the complicated 
nature of the problem involved will permit 
—certainly, the American invention of the 
contribution method of distribution marks 
the most logical approach to such equity 
thus far suggested by actuarial science. 
Until critics of life insurance on this con- 
tinent can show that democracy should be 
abolished, that opportunity to leave an es- 
tate should be denied the individual, and 
that life insurance companies have ill per- 
formed the basic promise entered into—and 
the innumerable minor promises interwoven 
therewith into which they have voluntarily 
entered for the greater convenience and bet- 
ter service of the co-operative body of pol- 
icyholders and of their beneficiaries—most 
of their criticisms can be disregarded as 
constituting (as so many of them on their 
face proclaim themselves to be) little more 
than the vociferousness of ignorance and 
self-seeking—self-seeking intended to un- 
settle the confidence of ill-informed policy 
owners in the valuable promises they have 
bought, in order at a price to start them all 
over again on what must always be for 
most of us the hard road to financial inde- 
pendence and reasonable security. 


ee @ @ 
Selling Methods in Life Insurance 
Summary of an Address by Laurence S. 


Morrison, Consultant, Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau - 


R. MORRISON in his paper showed 

some of the encouraging developments 
which are taking place and tending to im- 
prove life insurance distribution under 
pressure of economic conditions. He ar- 
rived at the general conclusion that the 
principal difficulty has been a question of 
adapting agency operations employed in the 
period of optimism and expansion prior to 
1930 to the present period of stationary 
sales. The fifty-year period from 1880 to 
1930 saw an annual average increase in 
sales, Ordinary exclusive of Group, of 8.8%, 
whereas from 1931 to the present, sales 
have been practically constant. 

In describing certain characteristics of 
present-day agency operations, Mr. Mor- 
rison considered important the relatively 
small prevailing size of agencies. Quoting 
from a recent Research Bureau study he 
showed that the medium sized agency in 
a group of 26 larger companies produces 
less than 1% million annually. An Agency 


Manager who believes that a large volume 
of new business is necessary to success 
must be exceptional or must otherwise 
change his objective and realize that it is 
more important to do a good job running 
a small agency than a poor job attempting 
to build a large agency. He stressed the 
idea that during a period of a small rate 
of growth there must necessarily be less 
attention paid to functions which relate to 
growth and more to functions which encour- 
age maintenance of existing business and 
efficiency of operation. Mr. Morrison then 
dealt with three problems which stand forth 
as the most important. 

1. The problem of the agent and his job 

2. The problem of persistency 

3. The problem of selling cost 

Concerning the first, his conclusions were 
that more emphasis should be placed upon 
conservation, the continued success and de- 
velopment of old agents, and the net result 

-rather than the gross result ; and less em- 
phasis upon recruiting. Also, that attention 
should be given to changes in agents’ com- 
pensation which would enable them to func- 
tion efficiently under these conditions. 

Pointed out as an encouraging sign was 
the improvement in persistency indicated 
in the Research Bureau’s Lapse Survey 
which shows that persistency of first and 
second-year business was more favorable 
in 1937 than in any year since 1925. How- 
ever, much still remains to be done to im- 
prove persistency of business. 


Social Insurance in the University 
Curriculum 
Summary of an Address of Prof. Edson L. 
Bowers, Ohio State University 


LTHOUGH social insurance, which 

must be distinguished from the broader 
term “social security,” has grown rapidly 
in the United States in the last few years, 
it has not received the attention in the uni- 
versities which it deserves. Its resemblance 
to other types of public relief measures has 
obscured its fundamental difference, i.e., the 
payment of benefits as a “right” instead of 
on a “needs” basis. University curriculums 
reflect these identification difficulties and 
conflicting opinions. There is lack of sys- 
tem in the teaching of social insurance due 
partly to the diversified types of interest 
in the subject. Some coherence should be 
brought about in its study since it now is a 
part of our American way of living. 

To study the place of social insurance in 
the curriculum we must ask ourselves, “For 
what are we educating?” In a democracy 
we must educate “for living” as well as “to 
make a living.” Social insurance as a 
course will enrich the lives of all students 
in that it will make them more intelligent 
in relation to the society of which they are 
a part, will fit some of the students voca- 
tionally, i.e., government employees, per- 
sonnel engineers, social administrators, and 
so on; and will bring critical analysis to 
bear upon a subject which is beset with 
many pitfalls. 

To give social insurance greater impor- 
tance in the curriculum than it now enjoys 
we must remove the limitations surrounding 
present offerings. To have a little of the 
subject matter given in many courses is 
merely confusing. The labor economist 
may give it too narrow an interpretation; 
the sociologist may neglect the relationship 
of social insurance to fiscal policies, wage 
rates, consumer purchasing-power, the busi- 
ness cycle, etc. A separate social insurance 
course may still give too great a depart- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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BUSINESS TERRITORIES OF FARM MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


By V. N. VALGREN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OST persons in contact with 
insurance matters know that 
farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
are comparatively local institutions. 
Just how local they are is, no doubt, 
less commonly known. The purpose 
of this article is to indicate the size 
ot the areas served by the various 
farm mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in different states, and to point 
out some of the reasons underlying 
the existence of unusual numbers of 
strictly local mutuals in some of the 
states. 

The information on areas or busi- 
ness territories, as supplied the writ- 
er recently by 1,843 out of a total of 
1,941 farm mutual fire insurance 
companies in the United States, is 
best presented in tabular form. The 
companies that gave among other in- 
formation the territory operated in, 
account for fully 95 percent of the 
total membership and risks of the 
farm mutuals. All told such mutuals 
have some 3% million members and 
over 11 billions of insurance. 

To group these mutuals by the ex- 
act number of townships, counties or 
states embraced within their respec- 
tive business territories would re- 
quire an unduly cumbersome table. 
Hence, in the case of companies re- 
porting territory on a township basis, 
one column was provided for listing 
the number of mutuals in each state 
that reported operating in a single 
township, one column for those re- 
porting 2 to 4 townships as their busi- 
ness territory, one for those report- 
ing 5 to 14 townships, one for those 
reporting 15 to 24 townships, and one 
for those reporting 25 to 50 town- 
ships. No farm mutual that reported 
its business territory on a township 
basis operated in more than 50 town- 
ships. A somewhat similar grouping 
was made of companies reporting 
their territory on a county basis, 
namely, one county, 2 to 4 counties, 
5 to 14 counties, 15 to 24 counties, 
and 25 or more counties. Thirty coun- 
ties was the largest number reported 
by any company that defined its op- 
erating territory on a county basis. 
Those reporting their territory on a 
state basis were grouped in two col- 
umns only, namely, those reporting 
a single state and those reporting two 
to five states. Of the 10 companies 
that reported more than one state, 


five reported that they operate in two 
states, one that it operates in three 
states, two that they operate in four 
states, and two that they operate in 
five states. The table thus set up will 
be found on the following page. 

The explanation of the organiza- 
tion, in a number of states, of farm 
mutual fire insurance companies to 
serve single townships, or later a few 
adjoining townships, is to be found 
largely in the early laws governing 
farm mutual fire insurance. Thus. 
the New York law enacted in 1857 
which, so far as known was the first 
general law on the subject, provided 
that 25 or more farmers residing in 
any township in the state might form 
a township mutual fire insurance 
company. Later, the State of New 
York passed another law authorizing 
county mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. Several other states went 
through the same procedure of first 
authorizing township mutuals and 
later, by amendment of the original 
law or by an additional law, authoriz- 
ing the organization of county mu- 
tuals. 

Practically all the early laws have 
been liberalized from time to time 
with reference to the territory per- 
mitted to a farm mutual. No new 
township mutual laws, so far as 
known, have been placed on the stat- 
ute books since 1890. By that time 
it appears to have been concluded 
that a single township was an unduly 
small business territory for a farm 
mutual, and the county rather than 
the township was made the unit of 
such territory. No state with a town- 
ship mutual law now confines com- 
panies operating under it to a single 
township, and in practically all states 
where a county mutual law exists the 
companies operating under it may 
extend their business territories to a 
number of adjoining counties. In 
some instances such territory under 
certain conditions may be extended to 
cover the state. In scattered cases 
the existing state-wide farm mutuals 
have been incorporated, however, 
either under special charters from 
the legislatures of their respective 
states, or under laws intended for 
general mutuals rather than exclu- 
sively for farm mutuals. 

Most existing farm mutuals that 
reported their territory on a township 
basis are found, it may be noted from 
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the table, in eastern states or in the 
older of the north central states. No 
state in what is generally called the 
South or in the Far West, has farm 
mutuals operating on a township 
basis. This may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained in part, at least as far as the 
South is concerned, by the fact that 
the township as a political subdivi- 
sion has been less important there 
than in other parts of the country. 
It is further explained, no doubt, for 
the South as well as for the Far 
West, by the fact that no farm mu- 
tual law was enacted there until after 
the idea of county mutuals had su- 
perseded that of township mutuals. 

Naturally the business territories 
of farm mutuals generally overlap to 
a material extent. This overlapping 
of business territory with resulting 
competition for business is more pro- 
nounced in some states than in others. 
The volume of business per township 
or per county, it has been found, 
tends to vary inversely with the size 
of the company’s business territory. 
Some of the more local mutuals serve 
a very high percentage of all farmers 
within their territorial limits. A spe- 
cial inspection of risks in some such 
mutuals can be accomplished with 
practically no more travel per farm 
visited than is found necessary by the 
rural tax assessor performing his 
field work. 


| - a few states, of which Missouri 
may be cited as an outstanding ex- 
ample, the farm mutuals adhere close- 
ly to the single county in the matter 
of business territory. Here 80 farm 
mutuals out of a total of 114 report- 
ing limit themselves to their respec- 
tive home counties. Among the other 
states in which the single county rep- 
resents the prevailing business terri- 
tory, may be mentioned North Da- 
kota, Tennessee and North Carolina. 
lowa shows only ]2 farm fire insur- 
ance mutuals that limit their business 
to single counties, but 126 of its 
farm mutuals, out of a total of 151 
such companies in the state, operate 
in areas falling within the 2 to 4 
county group. 


Vermont and Utah are the only 
states in which farm mutuals operate 
only on a state-wide basis. Other 
states in which state-wide business 
territory strongly prevails among 
farm mutuals are Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Maryland, Kan- 
sas, Washington and Oregon. None 
of these states have large numbers of 
farm mutuals. 


The surprising thing, in view of 
the history of farm mutual laws, is 
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FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, BY STATES AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, 
DISTRIBUTED BY SIZE OF BUSINESS TERRITORY IN TERMS OF 
TOWNSHIPS, COUNTIES, AND STATES' 
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1No companies here classed as farmers’ mutuals are found in Massachusetts, Florida, Mississippi, 


not that in a number of states town- 
ship mutuals were organized, but 
rather that in so many cases such 
township mutuals and particularly 
single-township mutuals, have con- 
tinued in operation for decade after 
decade and show only a very gradual 
decrease in their numbers. Apparent- 
ly the peculiar advantages of the 
strictly local farm mutual with its 
concentration of business within nar- 
row territorial limits, offset in sub- 
stantial measure the numerous dis- 
advantages under which it competes 
with more widespread and larger in- 
surance organizations. 

The tendency, nevertheless, is to- 
ward increased size of farm mutuals 
in business territory as well as in vol- 


ume of risks. Here and there small 
mutuals consolidate with one another 
or merge with larger mutuals. No 
new single-township mutual, so far as 
known, has been organized in recent 
years. The county now appears to be 
the minimum unit considered when 
new farm mutuals are organized, and 
in most of the states the tendency is 
for the county mutual to add adjoin- 
ing counties to its business territory 
within the limits prescribed by law. 
Whether or not there is an optimum 
business territory for a farm mutual, 
and what existing experience sug- 
gests as such optimum, are questions 
that merit careful consideration. No 
one, so far as known, has at present 
any conclusive answer to them. 


Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. 


Elwood Hoot Dies 


ELWOOD HOOT, TREASURER OF THE 
LINE LEXINGTON MUTUAL FIRE IN- 
surance Company of Landsdale, 
Pennsylvania died in his home at 
West Point, Pennsylvania on Janu- 
ary 12. Mr. Hoot was 86 years of 
age at the time of his death. 


Mr. Hoot was a past secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies and a past 
director of the National Association 


of Mutual Insurance Companies. His 


death takes from the ranks of mutual 
insurance one of its oldest active 
members. 
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The Traffic Congestion in a Modern City Leaves No Place for the Driver Who Has Been Drinking. 


Alcohol Held Major Accident Cause 


XCEPT for a few wishful think- 
ers who have always contented 
that taking three or four drinks 

makes them more skilful automobile 
drivers than ever, there has never 
been much doubt in the publie mind 
of the truth of the axiom that alcohol 
and gasoline do not mix. But just 
how large a contribution the drinking 
driver made to America’s motor ac- 
cident toll has been pretty largely a 
matter of conjecture. Some held that 
he was a major menace to traffic 
safety ; others contended that his mis- 
deeds had been greatly magnified by 
the spectacular nature of the acci- 
dents in which an occasional thor- 
oughly intoxicated individual became 
involved. 

Several years ago a study designed 
to furnish more accurate data on this 
question than had previously been 
available was made in Pennsylvania 
by Dr. Herman A. Heise, and his 
admittedly sketchy experiments led 
him to the surprising conclusion that 
it was the drinking driver—rather 
than the driver who was quite drunk 

who was causing most of the 
trouble. 

Intrigued by the possibilities of a 
more complete study of the problem 
several agencies cooperated in a 
three-year program of testing for 
percentage of alcohol in the blood the 
traffic accidents occurring in Evan- 
ston, Illinois, which resulted in some 
one’s being hospitalized. These tests, 


which were urinalyses of 270 drivers, 
were analyzed by the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, and a 
rather high percentage of persons 
who had been drinking was found. 
The Institute then tested 1,750 driv- 
ers—choosing them at random over 
a three-day period —to determine 
what percentage of the driving public 
had been drinking. These tests were 
made with the “Drunkometer”, 
which determines the percentage of 
alcohol present in the blood by analy- 
sis of the subject’s breath. 

The complete study, described in a 
recent issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association by 
Richard L. Holcomb of the North- 
western University Traffic Institute, 
found that the percentage of drinkers 
is much higher among those who 
have serious accidents than among 
the general driving public, and seems 
to establish definitely that alcohol 
contributes very seriously to the num- 
ber of automobile accidents. 

Interesting highlights among the 
conclusions reached are: 

The highest percentage of drinking 
drivers is found in the early morning 
hours, and over the week-end. 

The largest number of drinking 
drivers occurs in the early evening, 
and over the week-end. 

The peak age for drinking drivers 
is from 25 to 30. 

Women drink and drive as much 
as men when the number of women 


driving at various hours of the day 
is considered. 

The percentage of drinking drivers 
in the general population varies along 
about the same lines as does the per- 
centage of drinking drivers in the 
personal accident group investigated, 
but falls considerably lower at all 
times. 

The percentage or number of driv- 
ers involved in personal injury acci- 
dents varies along the same lines as 
does the percentage or number of 
drinking drivers. 

As the blood alcohol content in- 
creases the number of drivers appear- 
ing in the personal injury accident 
group increases out of all proportion 
over that in the general driving 
population. 

As alcohol increases, accidents in- 
crease, and at a rate somewhat pro- 
portionate to the increase in alcohol. 

qual percentages of drinking 
drivers are found in the accident 
group and in the general population 
group at a point near 0.5 part of 
alcohol per thousand parts of blood, 
indicating that alcohol in that amount 
is not necessarily a significant cause 
of accidents. 

It has not yet been objectively and 
conclusively proved just how im- 
portant a causative factor alcohol is, 
and, because of the complexity of 
the whole accident problem, it may 
never be proved. The data gathered 
in thus study, however, point in one 
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direction only. They confirm a self- 
evident fact—that alcohol is a major 
cause of automobile accidents. 

Indicative of the much greater 
likelihood that drinking drivers will 
have accidents is a tabulation—by 
blood alcohol content—of the per- 
centage of drinking drivers in the 
group which had been involved 
personal injury automobile accidents 
as compared with the percentage of 
drinking drivers in the general public 
group. 


Blood Alcohol Accident General 
(Parts per 1000) Group Group 
ES O06 SOC... 00 c0 13.81% 0.42% 
1 © ERR Nee ROU eee 1.49 0.28 
Tis dcwdlxkGe ened hweeeiae 1.49 0.14 
| SRE Severe 2.98 0.21 
Ra ERC eae 2.24 0.31 
1 Ee RR 0.55 
| See ee 0.75 0.58 
BE chara cies aces Wacdwarenel 2.24 1.08 
|: RON errr en 4.10 0.97 
Ds ie we pa ema eene 0.37 0.90 
DP ivicckpakccecmeseoses 0.37 0.89 
2 ot asannace hese 0.75 1.44 
Oe ORS i deae nceome 12.68 4.33 
Te SONOS 6kdivevcenwes 53.37 87.93 
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HE possibility that alcohol might 

not be entirely the causative fac- 
tor leading to a heavier accident toll 
among drinking drivers, but that 
other factors operating at the time 
and under the conditions when alco- 
holic accidents are at their peak, was 
considered in the study, and was 
largely dismissed. 

That darkness is not to blame is 
indicated by the fact that the peak 
for drinking drivers and personal 
injury accidents is just after mid- 
night, whereas the period of darkness 
extends over many hours. 

Increased speed in the midnight 
hours is regarded as having a pos- 
sible influence on accidents, but it is 
compensated to some extent by the 
decrease in congestion at that time. 

Fatigue, while difficult to study 
with accuracy, is not regarded as 
a factor of major importance, al- 
though it is recognized that fatigue 
is heightened by alcohol. Studies 
have shown that less than 3% of 
automobile accidents can be attrib- 
uted to fatigue. 





University Teachers 
(Continued from page 16) 


mental emphasis. To have the insurance in- 
structor handle the course with other de- 
partments sending certain students who 
might benefit, and with economics and so- 
ciology instructors advising as to the con- 
tent of the course is a possibility. 

3ut since the subject is so far advanced, 
so comprehensive, so many-sided and so 
vital to the continuation of democracy, it 
is suggested that an integrated program 
called An Institute for Social Security be 
created on each large campus, with instruc- 
tors in insurance, economics, sociology, po- 
litical science, business organization, ac- 
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counting, law, medicine and other related 
fields combining their efforts in teaching 
and research to provide the comprehensive 
and critical treatment which the social se- 
curity movement deserves. This plan would 
give the university a chance to lead instead 
of being forced to follow. 
ee @ @ 


Summary of Discussion of Prof. Bowers’ 
Address 
By Prof. C. A. Kulp, 
University of Pennsylvania 
HERE are, Professor Bowers suggests, 
4 reasons for teaching courses in social 
insurance in our universities. One is im- 
mediate, and taking the broad view, tem- 
porary. It is to inform the present genera- 
tion of students briefly and if possible 
interestingly, about a new and little under- 
stood institution (or group of institutions) 
that has flashed onto the American scene 
with probably less preparation of public 
opinion than for any since we are a nation. 

A second reason is permanent, funda- 
mental and much more difficult. The tem- 
porary function is education in the sense 
of journalism; the universities have an edu- 
cational iunction and obligation far wider. 
Briefly this is objectively and exhaustively 
to inquire into and to pass on the reasons 
for, the nature of and the complicated far- 
reaching consequences of an institution that 
permeates every aspect of our social, eco- 
nomic and political liie. We are only now 
beginning to realize as a people how many- 
sided is the institution and how pervasive 
and how gently revolutionary these conse- 
quences may be. Revolutionary not only in 
the sense of the direct limitation or im- 
pairment of the vested interest of the 
capitalist but to take a single instance, in 
the broader sense that social insurance in- 
troduces important new determinants in the 
distribution of the national income includ- 
ing the share of the insured groups, which 
broadly speaking are wage and salary earn- 
ers as disinguished from all gainfully em- 
ployed and others. The question of inci- 
dence is not the less important because its 
operations are difficult if not impossible to 
trace accurately. How important quantita- 
tively the question of incidence may be is 
suggested by that fact that in Germany the 
average employer and worker together give 
over 20 per cent of payroll for social in- 
surance. In addition the German central 
government gives liberal subsidies to old 
age-invalidity pensions, which again affects 
indirectly workers and employers as well 
as other taxed groups. 

The teaching of social insurance imposes 
unusual demands on the teacher; one rea- 
son is its pervasive complex effects, another 
its nature. The fact is that no hard and 
fast line can be drawn around social in- 
surance. It is essentially not a technical or 
a financial-actuarial but a social-political 
and a traditional institution. The world, 
for example, including the United States 
has ceased disputing whether unemployment 
insurance is insurance. If the world includ- 
ing the United States has agreed on a con- 
tractual system of out-of-work benefits we 
may call it what we like but we must deal 
with it. There will be less debate about the 
claim of other social insurance to the title, 
insurance. Some of them, health for in- 
stance, has an actuarial base as firm as for 
most insurances usually operated by private 
enterprise, firmer than for some. For these 
the most important differences between so- 
cial and private insurance lie in the legal 
status of the sponsor or operator and in the 
scope of the insured membership, not in 
the technical nature of the risk. On the 
other hand, I should be inclined to include 


within the social insurance family certain 
schemes of “collective responsibility de- 
vised by the state to guarantee .. . a limited 
income,” to use Protessor Bowers’ phrase, 
even though they apply a test of means to 
the beneficiary before he draws benefits. 
That is partly because I regard insurance, 
including private, primarily as an institu- 
tion in the broadest social sense, as a funda- 
mental technique rather than as a legal 
or narrowly fiscal-actuarial one: that is, as 
a collective device whereby certain groups 
through application of the law of large 
numbers exchange large (for them) uncer- 
tainties for relative certainties. 

Of Professor Bowers’ third reason for 
teaching social insurance I am not so sure: 
as a way “to maintain democracy.” Cer- 
tainly social insurance is suitable in a 
democracy but it is not essential or peculiar 
to it. On the one hand the monarchists, 
Hilaire Belloc for example, would claim 
and could make a case for monarchy and 
not democracy as the governmental system 
essential for “equality of opportunity, a 
fair chance to succeed in the quest for 
economic security and happiness, a funda- 
mental belief that government exists for 
the general welfare.” More to the point, 
we cannot forget that compulsory social in- 
surance began as a political flanking move- 
ment by an obligarchy, the Prussian Junker, 
against the rise of the Social Democrats in 
Germany; it can be, it is today a working 
instrument in states the very antithesis of 
democratic. Whether or not social insur- 
ance is truly a democratic device depends 
not on who introduces it or even why, but 
on the way it is used once you have it. 

The first three aspects of social insurance 
instruction we have discussed apply to 
university students generally. There will, I 
believe, be general agreement that at the 
very last all students in the undergraduate 
schools and in the graduate colleges of lib- 
eral arts and social sciences should have 
ample opportunity to elect a basic course 
in social insurance principles. As for the 
teacher of this general course, there are 
obviously no set rules. The name of the 
department does not matter; the depart- 
ment or speciality of the teacher are im- 
portant factors only if they make him nar- 
row or unsympathetic with his subject. He 
must be objective, he must be critical, but 
he must come to social insurance with an 
open mind. This course would teach social 
and private insurance together, it would 
from the very first meeting of the class 
raise and discuss the questions of their 
essential unity on the one hand and their 
important differences on the other. 

The fourth reason Professor Bowers sub- 
mits for university instruction in social 
insurance has a narrower application: to 
prepare for professional participation in 
social insurance administration. This raises 
harder questions. I am all for spreading 
the base of the student’s learning as broad- 
ly and firmly as possible: to include so- 
ciology and economic theory, accounting 
and business organization, perhaps some 
medicine although that would require care- 
ful planning and artful teaching, of law 
only the very basic concepts and of course 
the principles of insurance. As for the 
teaching staff, the general core of subjects 
listed would naturally be’ handled by spe- 
cialists in their field. Social insurance it- 
self, as in the course for general students, 
should be taught, it must be taught by some 
one, anoney with broad training in sociol- 
ogy and economics and a close and sympa- 
thetic interest in and grasp of the nearly 
endless complexities of social insurance 
= | institutions including residual 
relief. 
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LAW YER-ADJUSTER CONTROVERSY 
SEEMS NEARING SOLUTION 


HE most important step which 

has been taken toward an ami- 

cable settlement of the long con- 
troversy over the question of whether 
the activities incidental to the adjust- 
ment of insurance claims constitute 
the practice of law came recently in 
the announcement which followed 
the Chicago meeting of the Confer- 
ence Committee on Adjusters. This 
ten-man body, made up of five repre- 
sentatives of the American Bar As- 
sociation and of one representative 
from each of five insurance associa- 
tions, was set up last summer to 
make a thorough study of the many 
complex problems involved in the 
reaching of an accord on this ques- 
tion between the Bar and the ad- 
juster, and to map the lines which 
should be followed in any agreements 
reached. 

The most important finding of the 
Conference Committee was that in- 
surance companies have the right to 
settle liability claims, and to deter- 
mine the liability of the insurance 
company and its policyholder in the 
factual circumstances. This goes to 
the heart of the controversy which 
has developed, inasmuch as an insur- 
ance company—a corporation—can- 
not be accorded the privilege of 
practicing law under any circum- 
stances. The inference which has 
been drawn from the Committee’s 
opinion, therefore, is that the settling 
ot claims does not constitute the 
practice of law. 

Apart from these two important 
points the agreement largely confined 
itself to the drafting of a code of 
claims ethics which is to be followed 
by insurance carriers and lawyers 
alike. Although it sets forth several 
rules which are related to the practice 
of law—such as the agreement that 
adjusters will not attempt to advise 
claimants as to their legal rights—it 
is devoted chiefly to outlining the 
methods of claims handling which 
will best protect the public interest. 
In effect it attempts to furnish all 
lawyers and all insurance carriers 
with the code of ethics which has long 
been followed voluntarily by the ma- 
jor insurers, and which has long been 
available as a guide to attorneys in 
the Canons of Ethics of the American 
Bar Association. 

The agreement is being forwarded 
by the committee to local and state 
Par Association committees on Un- 
authorized Practice throughout 
America, with the thought that it will 





serve as a practical guide to their fu- 
ture activities along this line. The 
insurance members of the Committee 
are submitting the agreement to their 
respective associations, with the rec- 
ommendation that it be adopted as 
the basis for the future claims prac- 
tices of the individual companies. 

Of the five American Bar Associa- 
tion representatives on the Confer- 
ence Committee on Adjusters, two 
were drafted from that organization’s 
Insurance Section, and three from 
the standing Committee on Unau- 
thorized Practice of the Law. The 
Insurance Section members are Os- 
car Brown, Syracuse, N. Y., who has 
been chosen the Conference Com- 
mittee’s chairman, and James C. 
Jones, St. Louis. Representing the 
American Bar Association’s Commit- 
tee on Unauthorized Practice of the 
Law are its present chairman, Henry 
B. Brennan, Savannah, Georgia; its 
former chairman, Stanley B. Houck, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Fred 
b. H. Spellman, of Alva, Oklahoma, 
who is editor of the Unauthorized 
Practice News. 

The stock casualty insurance com- 
panies are represented by Thomas P. 
Harvey, Hartford, Connecticut, as 
the member for the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives ; the 
member representing the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is 
Thomas A. Watters, Washington, 
D. C.; the life, and health and acci- 
dent insurance companies, associated 
in the International Claim Associa- 
tion, have as their representative Har- 
lan S. Don Carlos, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; and the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurance Ad- 
justers is represented by Vernon C. 
Nichols, Washington D. C. Ambrose 
B. Kelly, of the American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago, represents the mu- 
tual fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies. 


ONFERENCES between the 

American Bar Association and 
the insurance associations began 
many months ago, in a meeting at 
Detroit. Meetings in New York and 
Washington followed, with the in- 
surance representatives conferring at 
length with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s standing Committee upon 
the Unauthorized Practice of the 
Law. At the last annual convention 
of the American Bar Association— 
held in Cleveland in July—it was 
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agreed that a formal organization be 
set up entirely apart from the Amer- 
ican Bar Association to consider the 
lawyer-adjuster problem. This was 
given the name of the Conference 
Committee on Adjusters, and has 
been meeting periodically since with 
the object of arriving at an agree- 
ment such as was announced after 
the Chicago conference. 

At its first meeting, under the au- 
thority given it by unanimous vote 
of the American Bar Association’s 
Board of Governors and the approval 
of the insurance associations, it set 
itself up as the organization to which 
all complaints concerning insurance 
adjustments—whether they involved 
lay adjusters or lawyers—should be 
referred. Thus, although its prelim- 
inary task of setting up a line of de- 
marcation between the fields of the 
lawyer and the adjuster was virtually 
completed by its Chicago report, the 
Committee will continue to meet for 
the purpose of considering com- 
plaints, and to attempt to work out 
an even more harmonious relation- 
ship between the lawyer and the ad- 
juster. 


OMPLETE clarification of the 
unauthorized practice contro- 
versy, as it relates to insurance ad- 
justment, must wait upon the decision 
ot the Missouri Supreme Court in 
the test case of Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company et al v. Clark et al. 
This is a suit brought by a group of 
mutual casualty insurance companies 
against the General Chairman of Bar 
Committees of the state of Missouri 
and his associates ; it seeks a declara- 
tory judgment as to what constitutes 
the practice of law in relation to the 
routine of casualty adjustment. A 
decision generally unfavorable to the 
insurance adjuster was rendered a 
year ago in the Circuit Court at Co- 
lumbia, with six common activities of 
casualty adjusters being declared the 
practice of law. Appeal was taken to 
the Missouri Supreme Court, and the 
case was argued there several months 
ago. Decision is expected shortly. 

A similar suit has been filed in 
Alabama by the Birmingham Bar As- 
sociation, with insurance companies 
of several types joined as defendants 
with Birmingham adjusters and the 
Alabama Insurance Commissioner, 
but has not yet been tried. 

That the campaign against insur- 
ance adjusters does not have the 
unanimous support of the Birming- 
ham Bar Association, however, was 
indicated when the question was 
made the leading issue in the recent 
election of that body’s officers for 
the coming year. By tradition the 
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vice-president is annually advanced 
to the presidency, which would have 
meant that M. M. Baldwin—who rep- 
resents insurance interests in the 
pending case—would have been the 
Association’s new chief executive. 
He was opposed for the post by 
Hugh A. Locke, who favors the un- 
authorized practice action, and Locke 
was elected by a vote of 122 to 95. 
Later, upon motion of the defeated 
candidate, the vote was madeunan- 
imous. 

Otherwise the agitation of lawyers’ 
groups against insurance adjustment, 
so strong a year ago, is reported as 
dying down. In New Jersey several 
Lar groups lost an unauthorized prac- 
tice case against an adjuster in Chan- 
cery Court, and failed to take advan- 
tage of their right to appeal. A com- 
prehensive unauthorized practice case 
in West Virginia was filed, but later 
amended to exclude insurance ad- 
justment. 

A recent Ohio action filed against 
an adjustment firm—in the name of 
that state’s Attorney General—was 
found to be not authorized by him, 
and was withdrawn upon his learning 
of its filing. A ruling confining the 
right of appearance before the mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Industrial 
Commission to licensed attorneys has 
been rescinded. In other states and 
localities where no formal action had 
been taken there is reported the de- 
velopment of a disposition to await 
disposal of the adjuster problem by 
the Conference Committee on Ad- 
justers, upon the theory that it is the 
body which is best equipped to ex- 
amine the field’s many complex rami- 
fications. 

The agreement which was reached 
at Chicago between the various inter- 
ests represented in the Conference 
Committee on Adjusters reads as 
follows: 

The Conference Committee on Adjusters 
in meeting at Chicago on January 8, 1939, 
besides considering other subjects, adopted 
and issued the following statement: 

On July 24, 1938, at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bar Association, an 
agreement was entered into reading in part 
as follows: “As a result of a thorough study 
of the relationship between the fields of the 
adjustment of claims and of the practice of 
law, it has been unanimously agreed be- 
tween the American Bar Association Com- 
mittee on the Unauthorized Practice of 
Law and the Committee on Lay Adjusters 
of the Insurance Section of said Associa- 
tion, in conference with a special commit- 
tee representing all types of insurance in- 
terests—life, fire, marine, and casualty— 
that laymen have a proper place in the ad- 
justment of claims. There is hereby estab- 
lished a joint Committee composed of ten 
members, five of whom shall be represen- 
tatives of the American Bar Association, 
and five who shall be representatives of the 
above designated insurance interests, to 
which complaints concerning insurance ad- 
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justers or attorneys handling insurance 
claims may be referred. Such committee 
shall be known as the Conference Commit- 
tee on Adjusters. The Conference Com- 
mittee, or a sub-committee thereof, shall 
investigate such complaints and recommend 
or take such action as is necessary to 
correct practices deemed contrary to the 
public interest.” 

The Conference Committee on Adjusters, 
as formed under the above agreement, hav- 
ing considered the business of adjusting in- 
surance claims in its relation to the policy- 
holder, the claimants, and the practice of 
law, has adopted the following statement 
of the matters with which it has thus far 
dealt, which it believes presents a correct 
description of certain of the rights of the 
interested parties and the general public. 

The insurance business operates under 
sanction of law for the protection of its 
policyholders and the public. The terms 
of insurance policies are nearly all upon 
standard forms adopted or approved by 
state authorities in the interest of the 
public. 

The Committee believes that anyone who 
has, or thinks he has, a claim against a 
company is entitled at all times to courte- 
ous, fair and just treatment from the rep- 
resentatives of that company. A claimant 
is entitled to an investigation of his claim 
and a reasonably prompt statement of the 
company’s position with reference to it. 

The Committee recognizes that, while 
the companies have a definite obligation to 
pay all just claims and to avoid unnecessary 
litigation, they have an equally definite ob- 
ligation to protect the insurance buying 
public from increased costs due to fraudu- 
lent or non-meritorious claims. 

1. Claims under insurance policies, for the 

purpose of this statement, are divided 

into two classes: 

First—A claim in contract by a policy- 
holder or beneficiary directly against 
the insurance company which issued 
the contract. 

Second—A claim of a third person in 
tort against the holder of a policy of 
liability insurance. 

In the first class the claimant and the 

insurance company each has the right to 

discuss the merit of the claim with the 
other, and to settle it. 

3. In the second class, under a policy by 
which the company insures the liability 
of the policyholder, it is recognized that 
the company has a direct financial in- 
terest in the claim presented against the 
policyholder, and in a suit in which the 
name of the company may not appear as 
a party litigant, but which the company 
is obliged to defend in the name of the 
policyholder. Therefore the company 
has a right, 

(a) To discuss with the policyholder or 
the claimant the merit of the claim, 
and to settle it. 

(b) To investigate the facts, interview 
witnesses, appraise damages, con- 
sider and determine the liability of 
the insurance company and its pol- 


bo 


icyholder in the factual circum- 
stances. 
4. In handling claims under the second 
class— 


(a) The companies or their represen- 
tatives will not advise the claimant 
as to his legal rights. 

(b) The companies and their represen- 
tatives, including attorneys, will in- 
form the policyholder of the prog- 
ress of any suit against the policy- 


5, 


6. 


holder and its probable results. If 
any diversity of interest shall ap- 
pear between the policyholder and 
the company, the policyholder shall 
be fully advised of the situation and 
invited to retain his own counsel. 
Without limiting the general appli- 
cation of the foregoing, it is con- 
templated that this will be done in 
any case in which it appears prob- 
able that an amount in excess of the 
limit of the policy is involved, or in 
any case in which the company is 
defending under a reservation of 
rights, or in any case in which the 
prosecution of a counterclaim ap- 
pears advantageous to the policy- 
holder. 

Under both classes of claims— 

(a) The companies will not deal di- 
rectly with any claimant represented 
by an attorney without the consent 
of the attorney. 

(b) The companies may properly inter- 
view any witnesses, or prospective 
witnesses, without the consent of 
opposing counsel or party. In doing 
so, however, the company repre- 
sentatives will scrupulously avoid 
any suggestion calculated to induce 
the witnesses to suppress or deviate 
from the truth, or in any degree af- 
fect their free or untrammeled con- 
duct when appearing at the trial or 
on the witness stand. If any wit- 
ness so requests, at the time of 
making any written statement, or 
within a reasonable time there- 
after, he will be given a copy of 
such statement. 

(c) The companies or their represen- 
tatives will not advise claimants to 
refrain from seeking legal advice, 
or against the retention of counsel 
to protect his interest. 

(d) The companies will respect the dis- 
abilities of minors and incompetents, 
and agree that no settlement of a 
cause of action of an infant or an 
incompetent shall be presented to a 
court for approval, except under 
provision for an investigation of 
the propriety of the settlement 
either by the court or by counsel 
independent of the defendant. 
The companies will not permit their 
employees—whether laymen or law- 
yers—to collect for agents or pol- 
icyholders claims or accounts in 
which the company has no interest. 
The companies recognize that the 
Canons of Ethics of the American 
Bar Association apply to all branch- 
es of the legal profession, and that 
specialists in particular branches 
are not to be considered as exempt 
from the application of those Can- 
ons. 
Lay adjusters will only be per- 
mitted to fill in blanks of release 
forms previously drafted by counsel, 
and they will be forbidden to draft 
special releases called for by the 
unusual circumstances of any set- 
tlement. All such special releases 
shall be prepared by counsel. 

(h) The companies will undertake to be 
responsible for the conduct of their 
employes in observing and execut- 
ing the foregoing principles, and 
will endeavor to see that their rep- 
resentatives, other than employes, 
do likewise. 

The members of the Conference Com- 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE’S LEADERS 
MEET IN FIRST CONGRESS 


HE growing importance of in- 

dustrial medicine and industrial 

surgery in the United States was 
strikingly illustrated in the wide- 
spread interest, evidenced through 
the medical, industrial, and insur- 
ance fields in the First Annual Con- 
gress on Industrial Health, which 
closed a two-day session at Chicago 
on January 10. More than two hun- 
dred were on hand to hear leading 
specialists in industrial practice, and 
representatives of organizations in- 
terested in the field, discuss the prob- 
lems which are developing in the fur- 
nishing of expert care to the work- 
man injured in industry or disabled 
by occupational disease. 

The Congress was sponsored by 
the American Medical Association, 
which through the Council on Indus- 
trial Health hopes to direct greater 
attention to this branch of practice. 

The symposium on industrial rela- 
tionships was opened by Dr. Irvin 
Abell, of Louisville, as president of 
the American Medical Association. 
He spoke upon the physician in in- 
dustry and organized medicine. The 
relationship between the physician 
in industry and the employer was out- 
lined by Dr. C. D. Selby, Detroit, 
who is president of the American As- 
sociation of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons. Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, 
chief of medical service for the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, described the relation- 
ship between the physician in industry 
and the employe. Dr. R. L. Sensen- 
ich, of South Bend, Indiana, trustee 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, addressed the Congress on the 
subject of industrial health and the 
private practitioner. The objectives 
and the operation of the program of 
the American College of Surgeons in 
industry were described by Dr. Fred- 
eric A. Besley, of Waukegan, Illinois, 
chairman of the American College of 
Surgeons’ committee on industrial 
medicine and traumatic surgery. 


Uniformity in workmen’s compen- 
sation procedure was discussed by 
Voyta Wrabetz, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Commission of the state of 
Wisconsin, while the basis for cooper- 
ation between insurance and the phys- 
ician in industry was outlined by Am- 
brose B. Kelly, of the American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago. 

A program for committees on in- 
dustrial health in the state medical 
societies was explained by Dr. A. D. 
Lazenby, Baltimore, who is chairman 


of the committee on industrial health 
of the Medical and Chirurgical Fac- 
ulty of Maryland. 

The direction being taken by gov- 
ernmental and private industrial 
health programs was the subject of 
four addresses. Daniel Harrington, 
Washington, chief of the health and 
safety branch of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, described that bu- 
reau’s health and safety program. Dr. 
Warren F. Draper, Washington, ex- 
ecutive officer of the United States 
Public Health Service, spoke upon 
the public health interest in industry 
—federal, state, and local. Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, Washington, consultant 
on industrial hygiene in the division 
of labor standards of the United 
States Department of Labor dis- 
cussed industrial health activities by 
labor departments in the government. 
Independent programs of investiga- 
tion and prevention were treated by 
Dr. W. J. McConnell, New York, 
secretary of the industrial hygiene 
section of the American Public 
Health Association. Dr. Harry Mock, 
Chicago, gave the general surgeon’s 
point of view upon industrial surgery. 

In a symposium on medical service 
to small industrial plants the prob- 
lem to be met was described by Dr. 
Donald Shafer, New York, a consul- 
tant of the commitee on healthful 
working conditions of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The 
responsibility of the private practi- 
tioner was outlined by Dr. Carey P. 
McCord, director of the bureau of 
industrial hygiene of the Detroit De- 
partment of Health. 

The means for accomplishment of 
a successful program for such med- 
ical service were analyzed by Dr. 
Glenn S. Everts, of Melrose Park, 
Pennsylvania, and methods of ap- 
praisal were discussed in a paper 
prepared by Dr. L. D. Bristol, New 
York, health director of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The report of the Council on 
Industrial Health was presented by 
its chairman, Dr. Stanley J. Seeger, 
of Milwaukee. 


F interest to insurance represen- 

tatives in attendance was the 
outline of the basis for cooperation 
between insurance and the physician 
in industry presented by Ambrose B. 
Kelly. He pointed out the need for 
an immediate joint effort by medical 
societies and insurance carriers to 
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provide more adequate training in 
the problems of industrial medicine 
and industrial surgery, to develop fa- 
cilities that will keep the average 
practicing physician more fully in- 
formed concerning the newest. devel- 
opments in this field, and to attempt 
to resolve causes of friction between 
the two groups by conference and co- 
operation. 

“The medical profession can be 
rightfully proud of the service which 
the injured workman receives under 
the Compensation Acts,” he asserted. 
“It is an interesting sidelight that 
the buik of this service has been and 
will be rendered by general practi- 
tioners, with the industrial specialist 
confined to the metropolitan areas. 

“But comparatively little attention 
is given to the problems of industrial 
medicine and industrial surgery in 
our leading medical schools. The 
limitations of the curriculum im- 
posed by lack of time for anything 
but the fundamentals of medicine 
make it impossible to expect much 
in undergraduate classes, but the 
almost complete lack of post-grad- 
uate instruction is deplorable. The 
medical student who wishes to equip 
himself for meeting the problems 
of industrial hygiene finds that 
there are only a few places where he 
can secure adequate instruction with 
reference to the diagnosis, treatment, 
and preventive procedures of the 
common occupational diseases. Where 
research is changing once established 
ideas from year to year, as has been 
true with silicosis, the schools have 
not always kept pace, and young doc- 
tors have been handicapped by their 
education. 

“A harder problem is providing 
facilities for keeping the practicing 
physician in touch with new develop- 
ments in the field. Too often, it 
seems to us from the sidelines, the 
place of industrial medicine is not 
realized in arranging programs and 
clinics. . 

“The true basis for cooperation be- 
tween insurance companies writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
and the physician in industry lies in 
their joint determination to bring 
about the recovery of the patient in 
the shortest possible time with the 
best possible result. Machinery al- 
ready exists, through the American 
Medical Association and its affiliated 
bodies on the one side and the insur- 
ance company organizations on the 
other, for attacking any immediate 
problem. If we fail, and in our fail- 
ure critics of both our institutions 
find an excuse for government action, 
we have only ourselves to blame.” 
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Crop Insurance Report 
(Continued from page 14) 


cultivation and the care given the 
crop have much to do with the re- 
sulting yields. Then again, the ap- 
proach might be somewhat different 
than in wheat. As Secretary Wallace 
suggested last fall, perhaps a million 
bales of the government held cotton 
would be set aside as an insurance 
reserve for starting a crop insurance 
program for cotton similar to that 
now in effect for wheat. 

This thought, and many other mat- 
ters must be considered before pro- 
grams for crops other than wheat 
can be gotten underway. As in wheat, 
the questions which must be met do 
not end with the establishment of a 
dependable history of losses and 
yields, although these provide a good 
foundation. To answer these ques- 
tions will require the good thinking 
of all who are interested in crop in- 
surance. 








President of National 
Underwriter Dies 


E. J. WOHLGEMUTH, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER COM- 
pany and the Rough Notes Company, 
died recently in Ponte Vedra Beach, 
Florida, at the age of 63. Mr. Wohl- 
gemuth had been ill for some time 
and although doctors said his death 
was due to natural causes, close 
friends attributed it partly to shock 
received in an automobile accident 
at the height of the Cincinnati flood 
in January 1937. 


Mr. Wohlgemuth was born in De- 
troit on September 26, 1875, but grew 
up on a farm. When he was 15 his 
family moved back to Detroit. He 
got a job in the shop that printed the 
Indicator, an insurance journal. The 
youthful journalist in time thought 
he saw an opportunity to improve 
the paper and secured permission to 
secure local news items. After a 
time he set up as an independent 
correspondent for numerous insur- 
ance journals and he also brought 
out the Michigan Insurance Direc- 
tory, one of the first in the country 
outside of New England. It proved 
successful and he branched out into 


Ohio. 

At that time the west was full of 
fire insurance companies, especially 
Ohio. There were many insurance 
journals, but none in that State and 
few of those in the field published 
much news or other matter of inter- 
est to readers or had much circula- 
tion. Mr. Wohlgemuth believed there 
was an opportunity for a journal 
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that would attract readers by its 
service and advertisers by a substan- 
tial circulation, and saw that Ohio 
offered an excellent field on such a 
basis. 


Mr. Wohlgemuth settled in Cin- 
cinnati and established a publication 
known as “The Ohio Underwriter”. 
So successful was he in his publish- 
ing venture that in 1899 he decided 
to change the Ohio Underwriter into 
a weekly publication and it then be- 
came the ‘““Western Underwriter.” As 
time went on and the old “Western 
Underwriter” opened offices in vari- 
ous cities throughout the country, it 
took on a national scope and its name 
was changed to the “National Under- 
writer,” issuing two papers each 
week, one devoted to fire and casual- 
ty insurance and the other to life 
insurance. 


Mr. Wohlgemuth had a wide ac- 
quaintance among insurance people, 
was resourceful in his business enter- 
prises and possessed the uncommon 
gift of being a good writer and at 
the same time an excellent salesman. 


Mr. Wohlgemuth is survived by 
his widow, Stella Goss Wohlgemuth, 
and daughter, Elizabeth Goss Wohl- 
gemuth, and the following brothers 
and sisters: John F. Wohlgemuth, 
Hinsdale, Illinois; Albert J. Wohl- 
gemuth, Indianapolis; George J. 
Wohlgemuth, Armada, Michigan; 
Miss Emma Ewald, Miss Geraldine 
Tobin, and Sister M. Geraldine, De- 
troit, and Mrs. Louise Griesbaum, 
Cincinnati. 


Proposes Schedule of Mini- 
mum Insurance Coverage 


for Banks 


A PROPOSED SCHEDULE OF FIDELITY 
INSURANCE PROTECTION FOR BANKS, 
showing the minimum amounts of 
coverage for institutions with vari- 
ous volumes of deposits, is set forth 
in the current issue of the Protective 
Bulletin of the American Bankers 
Association in an article by W. K. 
Mendenhall, manager of the Division 
of Research of the Towner Rating 
Bureau in New York. This schedule 
is based on a study of the loss experi- 
ence of all surety companies during 
the past few years. 

The study of loss experience indi- 
cates “a marked deficiency of insur- 
ance protection,’ Mr. Mendenhall 
states. He points out that “contrary 
to general belief,” the survey indi- 
cates, “that a definite relationship ex- 
isted between the size of the banks 
sustaining losses and the amounts of 
losses sustained. It was discovered,” 








he says, “that the largest loss reported 
for the four year period for each of 
the deposit groups was substantially 
greater than the largest known loss 
in the next small group.” 


He therefore suggests a schedule 
of minimum insurance coverage 
which banks in the several deposit 
groups “should be encouraged to 
carry in order that their protection 
may be deemed suitable or satisfac- 
tory as the initial step in a long 
range plan of correction.” 

The schedule contains ten classifi- 
cations including banks with depos- 
its between $100,000 and $5,000,000. 
These embrace all but about 1,000 
banks in the country. The schedule 
follows: 

AMOUNT OF BLANKET BOND 

COVERAGE 


Banks with deposits of— Suggested Amounts 


Minimum Fair 

$ 100,000 to $ 200,000 $10,000 $15,000 
200,000 to 300,000 15,000 25,000 
300,000 to 400,000 20,000 30,000 
400,000 to 500,000 25,000 35,000 
500,000 to 750,000 30,000 40,000 
750,000 to 1,000,000 35,000 50,000 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 45,000 65,000 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 55,000 80,000 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 65,000 95,000 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 80,000 120,000 


Mr. Mendenhall observes that, 
“While this initial step toward achiev- 
ing a degree of uniformity with re- 
spect to minimum amounts of cover- 
age will not provide sufficient cover- 
age to cover abnormally large short- 
ages such as many banks have wit- 
nessed, it is expected that a general 
increase in the minimum amounts 
now being carried must ultimately 
work to reduce the cost of blanket 
bonds to all banks. 


“Tt should be regarded as the first 
of a series of changes which, over a 
period of years, should eliminate the 
penalties of loss through under-insur- 
ance and result in a much more satis- 
factory condition,” he states. 

“Widespread adoption of a pro- 
gram directed toward suitable or sat- 
isfactory amounts of coverage for 
banks generally should produce grat- 
ifying results and reward the efforts 
of those who are concerned with the 
problem,” he says. “If visualized on 
the basis that the premiums paid by 
all of the banks are used to restore 
the losses of the unfortunate few, 
the effect of the other fellow’s losses 
on the premium charged each insured 
bank can be more readily understood 

“An increase in the number of 
losses which are as large as the 
amounts of the blanket bonds under 
which they are insured, has a ten- 
dency to force an upward revision 
of rates.” 
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Fifteen New Commissioners—Decem- 
ber, p. 5 

Is the Insurance Business a Promis- 
ing Field for the College Graduate ?— 
May, p. 5 

Must the Bar Invade ws Field of 
Business ?—February, p 

—— of Highway es y-—March, 


Bate Driver Reward Plan Confusing 
to the Public—April, p. 5 

Some Reasons for Insurance Thanks- 
giving—November, p. 5 

Taking a Look at the Anti-Monopoly 
Investigation—October, p 

The Old American Custom of Solicit- 
ing Policies by Pressure—September, 


p. 
Where Is the Propaganda of Yester- 
year?—January, p 


FARM 


“Crop Insurance Launched by Federal 
Government,” by G. Wright Hoffman 
—September, p. 13 

Crop Insurance Rates Announced for 
Missouri—May, p. 9 





Federal Crop Insurance Corporation— 
March, p. 11 

Fire Safeguards for the Farm—April, 
p. 9 


“Insurance in Relation to Value as a 
Farm Mutual Problem” (Part I), by 
V. N. Valgren—March, p. 15 

“Insurance in Relation to Value as a 
Farm Mutual Problem” (Part II), by 
V. N. Valgren—April, p. 15 

Location of Farm Buildings—June, 


p. 

New Publication on — Mutuals, by 
Dr. Valgren—July, p. 

1938 Farm Fire Loss $05, 000,000—De- 
cember, p. 9 

Over 50% of Farm Building Values 
Insured—April, p. 10 

Red Cross and Farm Fires—April, p. 8 
Storage of Gasoline and Kerosene on 
the Farm—March, p. 12 


FIRE INSURANCE 


“Apportionment of Loss in Fire In- 
surance,” by Ralph H. Blanchard— 
May, p. 11 

“A Thousand Dwelling Fires Each 
Day,” by De Wayne E. Nolting—De- 
cember, p. 25 

“Coinsurance,” by Ralph H. Blanchard 
—April, p. 13 
“Consequential Losses,” 
Blanchard—March, p. 13 
“Description of Property in the Fire 
Insurance Contract,” by Ralph H. 
Blanchard—September, p. 19 
Determine Cause of Grain Elevator 
Explosion—April, p. 10 

“Fire Loss Adjustment,” by Ralph H. 
Blanchard—August, p. 15 

Fix Cause for School Explosion—Feb- 
ruary, p. 11 

Illinois Report on Arson Activities— 
January, p. 9 

Largest 1937 Fires Analyzed—Febru- 
ary, p. 11 

“Photography as an Aid to Insurance 
Inspections,” by William H. Rodda— 
May, p. 15 

Review Progress Made in Fire Fight- 
ing Technique—May, p. 21 

Texas Adopts Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement—March, p. 20 

“The Common Sense Engineer,” by 
R. D. MacDaniel—January, p. 17 

The “Why” of Major Fires—Septem- 
ber, p. 18 

What Is a “Fire”—An Insurance Defi- 
nition, by Lawrence J. Ackerman— 
April, p. 17 

“What Is Pyromania?” by George O. 
Q. Mansfield—May, p. 21 


by Ralph H. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


Fire Prevention Through Contests— 
June, p. 16 

Fire haart Work in Rural Areas 
—January, p 

Memphis Winner of 1937 Fire Waste 
Contest—April, p. 9 

Movement to End Fireworks Sale— 
August, p. 7 

Trade Associations and Fire Preven- 
tion—May, p. 8 

Wisconsin Mutuals Sponsor Fire Pre- 
vention Contest—April, p. 25 


FRONTISPIECE 


Britton, John W., Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Tennessee—March, 


p. 4 

Citv Christmas—December, p. 4 
Cummings, M. J., Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Rhode Island— 
January, p. 4 

Garrett, H. G., Superintendent of In- 
surance, British Columbia—September, 


p. 4 
Goodcell, 


Rex B., Commissioner of 
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Insurance, State of California—August, 


p. 4 

Harrington, Charles F. J., Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts—October, p. 4 
Holmes, John J., Commissioner of In- 
surance, State of Montana—Novem- 
ber, p. 4 

Julian, Frank N., Superintendent of 
Insurance, State of Alabama—July, 
p. 4 

Lafrance, Georges, Superintendent of 
Insurance, Province of Quebec—June, 
p. 4 

Lovejoy, C. Waldo, Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Maine—April, p. 4 
Pew, Maurice, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, State of lowa—February, p. 4 
Reilly, Louis A., Commissioner of In- 
surance, State of New Jersey—May, 
p. 4 


INLAND MARINE 


Inland Marine Floater Policies Are 
Revised—November, p. 10 

Lower Rate on Mutual Jewelry—Fur 
Floater Policy—December, p. 10 
Mutual Marine Conference Requested 
to Approve New Forms—March, p. 11 


INSURANCE (GENERAL) 


American Bar Association Makes Con- 
vention History at Cleveland Meetings 
—August, p. 11 

A.B. A. Names Insurance Committee 
Chairmen—Sepember, p. 8 

“Conflict in Canada” (Part I), by 
Leigh O. White—March, p. 1 
“Conflict in Canada” (Part II), by 
Leigh O. White—June, p. 23 
“Declaratory Judgments and Insur- 
ance Litigation,” by Edwin Borchard 
—August, p. 18 

Insurance Activity Report by U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce—October, p. 6 
“Insurance: Backstop of Credit,” by 
Henry H. Heimann—October, p. 25 
Insurance Committee Appointed by 
oy Chamber of Commerce—July, 


Insurance Company Investments May 
Be Studied—May, p 

“Insurance Education,” by Ralph H. 
Blanchard—October, p. 26 

Insurance Leaders Attend Credit Men’s 
Convention—July, p. 18 

Insurance Round Table at Annual 
Meeting of U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce—May, p. 17 

“Inter-Company Cooperation,” by V. 
N. Valgren—October, p. 19 
Mississippi Committee Report on In- 
surance Investigation—August, p. 10 
New York Supreme Court Defines 
“Insurance”—February, p. 7 
Significant Program for A. B. A. In- 
surance Section—July, p. 23 

Special State Insurance Taxes Mount 
—March, p. 7 

“State vs. Federal Regulation of In- 
surance Companies,” by Hugh H. 
Earle—September, p. 21 

“Uniform Insurance Laws,” by Henry 
W. Toll—July, p. 22 


LEGISLATION 


Further Changes in Proposed New 
York Code—September, p. 26 


MISCELLANEOUS 
American ome’ Assn. Meeting 
May 9-10—April, p. 
As “4 Benjamin a 
p. 1 
Casualty Actuarial Society Holds An- 
nual Meeting—November, p. 7 
Gessell to Handle S. E. C. Insurance 
Quiz—November, p. 7 
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Hardware Indemnity Company Or- 
ganized—December, p. 27 

insurance Counsel Announce Conven- 
tion Program—August, p. 7 

“It Did Happen Here!” by Paul Jones 
—December, p. 19 

“Liquidations in New York,” by Mil- 
ton O. Loysen—February, p. 15 
National Safety Congress Holds Silver 
Jubilee—October, p. 21 

Perrymen Heads Casualty Actuarial 
Society—December, p. 8 

“Pre-‘Lrial Procedure,” by Joseph A. 
Moynihan—August, p. 14 

Revision of Mortgage and Foreclosure 
Law Discussed—December, p. 10 
“Short Selling Appears Again,” by G. 
Wright Hoffman—February, p. 13 
“Social Security and Private Pension 
Plans,” by Rainard B. Robbins—Janu- 
ary, p. 2 

‘“l'wenty-Five Years of Safety,” by 
D. D. Fennell—October, p. 22 
University Teachers of Insurance 
Meet in Atlantic City—January, p. 19 


MUTUAL (GENERAL) 


Ambler Elected President of Ohio Mu- 
tual Ins. Co.—June, p. 10 
As to Benjamin Franklin—December, 


p. 17 

Butler to Home Office of LMC—April, 
p. 26 

Change in Officers of Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship—May, p. 8 

Changes in Kemper Organization— 
January, p. 12 

Farmers Alliance Celebrates Fiftieth 
Anniversary—June, p. 9 

Henry Named President of Fitchburg 
Mutual, July, p. 10 

Liberty Mutual Dedicates New Build- 
ing—February, p. 20 

Lititz Mutual Passes Half Century 
Mark—October, p. 9 

Henry P. Magill, Mutual Veteran, Re- 
tires—October, p. 8 

Homer Mitchell Named Chairman of 
the Board—March, p. 10 

Moeller New Secretary of Badger Mu- 
tual—January, p 

Mutual Ad-Sales Conference—Octo- 
ber, p. 17 

Mutual Convention in Syracuse Octo- 
ber 3-7—August, p. 17 

Mutual Convention at Syracuse—Oc- 
tober, p. 13 

“Mutual Fire and Casualty Insurance 
in eal by Winton C. Gray—June, 
ae 

Mutual Fire Insurance Engineers 
Meet—October, p. 10 

Mutual Fire Engineers View Protec- 
tion Experiments—November, p. 8 
“Mutual Insurance—An American In- 
stitution,” by J. J. Fitzgerald—Novem- 
ber, p. 13 

Mutuals Prepare for Biggest Conven- 
tion—September, p. 15 

= Underwriters Meet—June, p. 


New Pacific Coast Manager for Fed- 
ra Hardware (G. S. Peick)—January, 


. 10 

Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Ex- 
pands Quarters—August, p. 8 
Pelstring Named President of Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermens—June, p. 26 
Propose Timanus for Director of U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce—March, p. 8 
Glen Walker—February, p. 12 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 


Important Occupational Disease Deci- 
sion in New York—February, p. 8 
“The Trend of Occupational Disease 
Legislation,” by Henry D. Sayer—No- 
vember, p. 19 


January, 1939—27 


POLICY FORMS 


Discuss Revision of Standard Fire Pol- 
icy—October, p. 9 

Inland Marine Floater Policies Are 
Revised—November, p. 10 

Urge Simplification ot Fire Policies— 
December, p. 6 


RATES 


Advocates Merit Rating on Automo- 
biles—September, p. 10 

Automobile Driver Awards Held Im- 
practicable Fourteen Years Ago— 
March, p. 19 

Compulsory Merit Rating May Be 
Studied in Massachusetts—May, p. 10 
Goodpaster Again Rejects Safe Driver 
Keward Plan—October, p. 12 

Illincis Fire Rate Reduction—Febru- 
ary, p. 28 

Indiana OK’s Reward Plan—June, p. 
26 


Lower Rate on Mutual Jewelry—Fur 
Floater Policy—December, p. 10 
Michigan Alters Retrospective Rating 
Compensation Insurance Plan—Au- 
gust, p. 8 

N. Y. Automobile Rates Reduced— 
December, p. 8 

New York Taxicab Rates Approved— 
January, p. 11 

Occupational Rating Plan Hearing 
(Illinois) January, p. 10 
Occupational Rating Plan Abandoned 
in Illinois—March, p. 9 

Ohio Approves Safety Experience 
Plan—July, p. 9 

Oklahoma Auto Rates Reduced—Oc- 
tober, p. 12 

Pennsylvania Disapproves Retrospec- 
tive Rating—January, p. 12 

Preferred Risk Rating Plan Approved 
in New York—November, p 

Reduce West Virginia Fire Insurance 
Rates—September, p. 10 

Safe Driver Reward Plan Confusing to 
the Public (Editorial)—April, p. 5 
Safe Driver Reward Plan Rejected 
in Oklahoma—March, p. 26 

Safe Driver Reward Plan Rejected in 
Virginia—May, p. 1 

Texas Ruling Permits Use of Aver- 
age Rates—March, p. 8 

Vermont Compensation Rates Reduced 
—June, p. 11 


RULINGS 


Clarifies Ohio Ruling on Financed Au- 
tomobiles—September, p. 12 
Connecticut Financed Car Coverage 
Ruling—January, p. 16 

Financed Car Cover Ruling in New 
Hampshire—March, p. 22 

Financed Car Coverage Ruling in Ver- 
mont—February, p. 

Florida Rules on Coercion—Septem- 
ber, p. 9 

Foreign Brokers in Ohio—September, 
p. 10 

Georgia Rules on Coercion—July, p.7 
Holmes Rules on Coercion of Insur- 
ance—December, p. 7 

Illinois Issues Auto Finance Rules— 
November, p. 6 

Illinois Ruling on Unauthorized In- 
surance—April, p. 

Iowa Rules on Financed Car Coverage 
—April, p. 25 

Maine Rules on Financed Auto In- 
surance—July, p. 10 

Massachusetts Ruling on Financed Car 
Coverage—April, p. 12 

Mississippi Ruling on Coercion of In- 
sured—January, p 

New Hampshire Ruling on Unauthor- 
ized Companies—March, p. 9 

New York Ruling on Countersigning 
of Policies—April, p. 7 






| 
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North Dakota Financed Car Coverage 
Ruling—March, p. 9 


North Dakota Rules on Coercion— 
June, p. 10 
Ohio Ruling on Agents’ Licenses— 
March, p. 7 


Ohio Ruling on Licensed Agents—Oc- 
tober, p. 7 

Ohio Ruling on Unauthorized Compa- 
nies—February, p. 20 

Pennsylvania Ruling on Financed Car 
Coverage—March, p. 20 

School Boards Held Not Liable for 
Injuries—June, p. 11 
Supplemental Financed 
in Ohio—April, p. 11 
Texas Ruling Permits Use of Average 
Rates—March, p. 8 

Two Ohio Rulings—August, p. 27 
Verifies Massachusetts Ruling on 
Housing Securities—April, p. 7 
Vermont Amends Ruling on Financed 
Automobiles—March, p. 9 


SAFETY 
Films for Traffic Safety—May, p. 9 
Mid-west Safety Conference—May, p 


Auto Ruling 


9 

N. U. Traffic Safety School Graduates 
—June, p. 11 

Promotion of Highway Safety (Edi- 
torial)—March, p. 5 

Virginia Statewide Safety Conference 
—May, p. 7 


STATISTICS 
Accidental Deaths Decline—February, 
p. 26 
April Fire Losses Lower—May, p. 9 
Fire Losses Decrease in Illinois—Feb- 
ruary, p. 28 
July Fire Losses Higher—September, 


p. 9 
March Fire Losses Higher—April, p. 
25 


May Fire Losses Up—July, p. 10 
Mutual Casualty Premiums Up 22.5% 
—January, p. 6 
Mutual Casualty 
9.3%—May, p. 10 
Mutual Fire Premiums 
May, p. 8 

Mutual Fire Premiums Up in New 
York City—March, p. 11 

Nation’s 1937 Fire Loss Totals $285,- 
000 ew p. 8 

N. P. A. Analyzes 1937 Fires by 
ne and Occupancy—November, p. 9 
1937 Fire Losses Lower—January, p 
16 

1937 Mutual Fire Premiums Up 11%— 
February, p. 12 

October Fire Loss Higher—November, 
p. 28 

Safety Campaigns Responsible for 
Drop in Traffic Fatalities—April, p. 11 
September Fire Loss Higher—Octo- 
ber, p. 9 

te Deaths Down—September, p. 


Increase 


Up 1.1%— 


Premiums 


U. S. Auto Deaths Down 19%—June, 
p. 12 


UNAUTHORIZED PRACTICE OF LAW 
A Sane Solution to the Problem of 
Unauthorized Practice of the Law (Ed- 
itorial)—August, p. 5 
Adjusters Name Committee to Confer 
with Bar—March, p. 20 
Adjuster Committee in First Meeting 
—September, p. 12 
Bar Committee Confers with Insur- 
ance Group on Adjusters—May, p. 14 
“Bar Surveys—An Inquiry into Their 
Findings and Methods,” by L. A. 
Fitzgerald—February, p. 17 
Comment on Proposal to Tax Law- 
yer’s Fees—July, p. 8 
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Conferees Reach Accord on Bar-Ad- 
juster Problem—August, p. 12 

“Is Adjusting the Practice of Law?” 
by William C. Searl—June, p. 21 

Lay Adjusters Topic at Insurance 
Counsel Meet—September, p. 25 
Missouri Court Holds Adjusters Prac- 
tice Law—January, p. 23 

Missouri Supreme Court Weighs Lay 
Adjuster Case—October, p. 24 

Must the Bar Invade the Field of 
Business? (Editorial)—February, p. 5 
Progress Reported in Lawyer-Adjuster 
Controversy—July, p. 19 

Seek to Bar Adjustment Co—Decem- 
ber, p. 7 

Unauthorized Practice Major Topic at 
Adjuster Convention—June, p. 21 
University Issues Study on Unauthor- 
ized Practice—March, p. 10 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
“Athletic Activities and Workmen’s 
Compensation,” by John S. Hamilton, 
Jr.—August, p. 21 : 
“Compulsory Insurance in Great Brit- 


ain,” by Ralph H. Blanchard—Janu- 
ary, p. 13 
Contest Pennsylvania Compensation 


Law—January, p. 12 

“Does the Attitude of Carriers Pro- 
mote Age Discrimination?” by Am- 
brose B. Kelly—November, p. 11 
“Industry Steps In,” by Bernard S. 
Coleman—November, p. 27 

Michigan Alters Retrospective Rating 
Compensation Insurance Plan — Au- 
gust, p. 8 

Minnesota Decision on Compensation 
Liability—February, p. 10 
Pennsylvania Disapproves Retrospec- 
tive Rating—January, p. 12 
“Rebuilding Men—A Service to In- 
dustry,” by G. Lester Marston—Feb- 
ruary, p. 23 

“Reducing the Dust Hazard,” by Wil- 
liam B. Daly—June, p. 19 

Wisconsin Adopts Physical Examina- 
tion Program—March, p. 24 








New Book On Bankers and 
Brokers Blanket Bonds 


THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE WORK 
ON THE SUBJECT OF “BANKERS AND 
Brokers Blanket Bonds” to be pub- 
lished in book form has been writ- 
ten by George Alvin Cowee, vice 
president of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company. Mr. Cowee opens 
with a discussion of crime and its 
prevention, particularly with refer- 
ence to the dishonesty hazard in busi- 
ness, and devotes the major portion 
of his work to a description and com- 
parison of the coverage provided by 
the various types of blanket bonds 
for banks, brokerage houses, and 
trust companies. The book also dis- 
cusses forgery bonds and fidelity, 
burglary, robbery and other miscel- 
laneous coverages for financial insti- 
tutions. A completely rounded pic- 
ture of this phase of insurance is pre- 
sented with the further treatment of 
claim procedure, rates, reinsurance, 
negotiable instruments and a discus- 
sion of the various organizations co- 
operating in improving and simplify- 


ing the bond forms now in use. 

it is stated that the first bankers 
blanket bond was issued less than 40 
years ago and it was some time be- 
fore both the banks and the insurance 
companies realized its advantages 
over the limited forms previously 
used. Although the annual premium 
volume for this class of business in 
the United States approximates $25,- 
000,000, Mr. Cowee is of the opinion 
that blanket bonds have not yet at- 
tained full development. The book 
includes as appendices useful tables 
comparing bankers and brokers blan- 
ket bonds and forgery bonds and 
showing the application of the stan- 
dard forms of riders, together with 
examples of rate computations. The 
book is published by the Spectator, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Savings Bank Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 6) 


and by organizations such as the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance League, composed of 
public spirited citizens interested in the 
movement. 

Objection has also been made that banks 
should not engage in insurance. It should 
be made clear that the banking functions 
are entirely separate from the insurance de- 
partment in each bank. The assets and 
liabilities of each are distinct. The banking 
assets cannot be called upon to meet in- 
surance debts nor can insurance reserves 
and assets be called upon to pay the depos- 
itors of the bank. While the state does 
not in any sense guarantee or stand back 
of the insurance policies issued by the 
banks, the Insurance Department does su- 
pervise carefully the forms of policies, it 
fixes the rates charged and guards the 
solvency of these institutions as it does of 
all insurance companies, 

In an effort to encourage the sale of 
savings bank life insurance to the lower 
economic groups rather than to those who 
can afford ordinary insurance, the law has 
fixed not only a limit of $1,000 for a policy 
in any single bank but a maximum of $3,000 
in all banks. 

Despite all the insurance that is written 
it is deplorable that so large a proportion 
of our people die leaving no visible estate 
and no insurance. Savings bank life insur- 
ance will stimulate the public interest in 
insurance and will increase the total writ- 
ten. Insurance is the soundest form of so- 
cial security and we owe it to ourselves 
and our families to secure adequate protec- 
tion against the uncertainties of life. 








Lay-Adjuster Controversy 
(Continued from page 22) 


mittee on Adjusters will report the 
above statement to their respective or- 
ganizations and recommend its adoption. 
7. The Conference Committee will con- 
tinue to meet for the further considera- 
tion of the foregoing matters, and of 
the problems not dealt with in this 
statement, and the Committee expresses 
the hope that all complaints of the con- 
duct of lawyers or insurance companies 
in connection with claims under insur- 
ance policies may be referred to the 
Committee for its consideration. 
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es FINANCIALLY SOUND 


ick 

on As the first Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton became 
su- aa . y . ys 7 . 
_it the financial leader of this country. He is best remembered for his 
the : : : : 

of organization of the financial structure of the United States and for 


a the founding of national banks. The soundness of his organization 
_ of the treasury department has endured to this day. 

yho 

has ; ; 

Sey Likewise, the soundness of Mutual Insurance has been proved by the 
oe rigorous test of time. The Federal Mutuals have also established 
ten an enviable record of financial soundness over a long period of years 
10n 


rate and, during those years, have saved property owners millions of 
3 dollars in insurance expense. 

rit- : , : : . 

s0- The present rate of savings is as much as 40% on Fire, Allied Lines 
| res . 

te and Automobile Coverages. 
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FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


the HARDWARE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


or- HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
10Nn. 


con- < MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 

a - ASSOCIATED COMPANY - HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - STEVENS POINT 
oO 

this . 
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Again —A Gain 
in 1938 


Premium Income 


Since Organization 





YEAR 


PREMIUMS 





1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 








$ 29,562.55 
71,098.24 

141,954.90 

168,357.98 
226,161.64 
319.311.65 

446,386.51 
777,136.57 
1,526,628.23 
1,734,951.59 
2,259,316.45 
2,870,762.21 
3,670,962.67 
4,570,050.95 
5,250,976.25 
6,718,131.36 
9,168,597.22 
12,162,720.59 
13,650,070. 76 
14,307,235.84 
15,098,377.73 
16,004,197.85 
18,307 575.46 
20,343,475.15 
22,219,614.81 
26,566,765.96 
26,911,679.42 








Figures ce 


»mpiled from official reports to the 


Department of Insurance, State of [Mlinois. 


From a humble beginning with but $29,562.55 
in premiums in 1912 this company has grown 
each year in size, strength and usefulness 


through war, panics and depressions until in 
1938, premium income totalled $26,911,679.42. 


Again in 1938 an increasing number of prop- 
erty. owners, employers and motorists specified 
the protection of this strong, legal reserve, mu- 
tual.company for their automobile, compensa- 
tion and general casualty insurance. And, 
again as has been the case each year since 
organization, Lumbermens recorded a gain in 
premium income over the previous twelve 
months’ period. 


This record, unique in insurance history, 
could have been established only by a com- 
pany ‘which offered the insurance buyer un- 
usual advantages. 


Have you investigated Lumbermens secur- 
ity, Service and dividend savings? 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


Mutual Insurance Building * * Chicago, U. S. A. 


Save With Safety in the “W orld’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 

















